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THE 
ARCHITECT’S MEN 


Every architect has at his beck and call thousands of sub- 
contractors. Craftsmen in hundreds of trades seek his 
patronage. But in practice his team of specialised sub- 
contractors is reduced to a few experienced firms on whom 
he can place the utmost reliance. He expects from them 
implicit obedience not only to the letter of his instructions 
but to their spirit. He relies on them to understand the 
atmosphere in which his work is done. He continues to 
employ them only so long as he gets this perfect personal 
service. It is wotthy of note that many prominent architects 
have placed recently their fourth and fifth contracts for 
Caxton Hollow Tile Reinforced Concrete Floors. These 
contracts are all of first importance; they include offices, 
warehouses, residential flats and theatres. The Caxton 
organisation is highly specialised and complete, and you are 


cordially invited to make use of it. 


CAXTON FLOORS 


LIM. tS 3 D 


16 Caxton Street (Victoria Street), Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 1593 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : “ Supastruct, Phone, London” 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL. 





CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Architect: Builders: 


Gordon Jeeves, F.R.I.B.A. Ford & Walton, Ltd. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LonDON | MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH | GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
Riverside Works, | Trafford Park. | St. Andrew | Westburn, Newton. Office: 
East Greenwich, S.E. | | Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St. 47 Temple Row. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE | LIVERPOOL SOUTHAMPTON 
Office: Office: Office: Sun Buildings, 
Milburn House. | 41 North John Street. | Ogle Road. 


Registered Office :—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Established 1802. Incorporated 1896, 
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The Souls of Things. 


By Harry 


OR thousands of years the pillars of Memnon in 

the desert of Thebes have remained a mystery. 

When the first rays of the rising sun strike the 

pillars, which are huge monuments, a soft singing 
emanates from the stone. Travellers of olden time 
who came to visit this wonder said it was Memnon, prince 
of the Ethiopians, greeting his mother, Eos. Alexander 
von Humboldt claimed that the air in the narrow crevices 
in the rock expanded by the warming action of the sun, and 
gave forth fine sounds like those from a flute. Others 
said that the sun caused tiny particles of rock to chip 
off, and that each chip gave forth a minute sound, so 
that the combination of these tones was responsible for the 
audible sounds. The physicist, Arkadiew, has discovered 
that even iron is not dead: that it is full of life and gives 
forth sound.! 

Matter, held the old alchemists, is made up of its qualities ; 
that is, its hardness, its fluidity, its fixity, its colour, and so 
on. Since matter is theoretically transmutable, and since 
it is composed of its qualities, comparatively slight alterations 
are necessary to transform copper into gold. Different 
substances can be arranged in a scale of resemblance to gold— 
which is the perfect substance. And, on the basis of the 
alchemical theory of matter, there can be little doubt that 
this order represents the actual order of evolution of the 
different substances. Since substances can grow, even 
assuming less and less imperfect forms, it needs only a little 
imagination to see that they must have some kind of life. 
They are born, exist for a certain length of time, suffer old 
age, and ultimately die. They must breathe, because when 
they have lost their porosity they decay and are turned to 
dust. Again, generalizing from what we know of life, 
it follows, reasonably enough, that substances must have 
sex. There are male and female substances. And, having 
gone so far, why refuse to these living, sexual substances 
amoral nature ? There are noble and base metals. Finally, 
they resemble all other moral beings we know in having a 
body, spirit, and soul. 

There is a passage in Plato which reads: “‘ We see water 
condensing itself and becoming stone and earth; by splitting 
and dividing it becomes wind and air; an air inflamed be- 
comes fire; fire condensed and extinguished takes again the 
form of air; air thickened changes into mist, and then runs 
as water; water forms earth and stone”’; and “since things 
cannot ever conserve a proper nature, none can venture to 
affirm that any one of them is such and such a thing, rather 
than something else.”” Bricks are not always bricks, nor 
stones stones. 


* * * * ok 


Most of us live in our houses with little knowledge of their 
history, for the history of private dwellings is not easily 
traced. The previous tenants have usually been obscure 
people of whom nothing seems to have been recorded. Bare 
walls, bare floors, and empty cupboards have greeted each 
newcomer in succession. He in his turn has filled the place 
with himself, has hung his pictures, arranged his furniture, 
and collected his books. He has in his time entertained 


1 When iron is magnetized or bent, the vast numbers of atoms of which 
it is composed turn with a noise which, magnified, is like thunder. 
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Johnson. 


his guests, and night by night in solitude has poked the 
fire to his own particular dreams. Of all this nothing has 
been written down. At last, like the others before and 
after him, he has departed, leaving nothing behind. So it 
would appear. But is it, in fact, nothing that he leaves ? 
Do the walls indeed forget all that they have heard and 
Does nothing linger in the deserted passages? No 
shadow of remembrance cling to the hearth? For does a 
sound, once uttered, ever die ? 

Cold reason would say that a house’s influence can exist 
only in the tenant’s knowledge of it. Yet do we not again 
and again feel the power, the personality, of a house of 
whose past we are ignorant ? It is gloomy, we say of one, 
thinking of other things than the smallness of its windows. 
Another welcomes, though not a window admits the sun. 
One welcomes, another repels us: one, even as we pass it 
on a country road, seems to smile upon us; another touches 
us with inexplicable chill. In size, in design, in position, 
in all outward things, they may differ very little, yet one is 
instantly an enemy, its neighbour a friend. 

There are mysterious instances of houses that have died 
when men have died—of houses and men that have lived 
alike, grown almost to look alike, failed to get on one without 
the other, and so come to a like end; instances where 
house and tenant have shared a soul, as in Poe’s Fall of the 
House of Usher. 

In these days of quick building, and quicker demoli- 
tion, souls are hard to find. For a soul requires not only 
Space, but Time, and something over a hundred years, 
perhaps, is necessary for its growth. If there were an 
age when the appreciation of a building’s soul was at its 
full, then we might study that of the Gothic Romancers. 
No poet then failed to meditate on it, and what we now 
call the Tales of Terror were always overcast by one. 


seen ? 


Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird, 
Rook’d in the spire, screams loud! The gloomy aisles 
Black plaister’d, and hung round with shreds of scutcheons 
And tatter’d coats of arms, send back the sound, 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

The mansions of the dead ! 


* * * * * 


In the dead quietness of night there is a sound in big 
houses such as is heard by holding to the ear a sea-shell— 
a murmuring infinite, eternal, and as disturbing as the voice 
of the itself. If you attempt to silence this by 
muffling the head in the clothes, pressing the ear on the 
pillow, the sound becomes the muffled hammers of workmen 
building, building, building ghostly and haunted houses. 
Is it the pulsing of the blood over the ear drums, or is it the 
voices of the Souls of Things ? 

And what curious dramas may work themselves out in 
the fabric of a building—what changeful conflicts between 
strain and strain, what crossings of design and bafflings of 
purpose; in course of time what fatal losses of sympathy 
and failures of co-operation between pier and pier, arch and 
dome! In the lives of big buildings reactions speak louder 
than words. When the science of conservation is made exact, 
as many volumes will be required to deal with the death of 
a house as with the decline and fall of an empire. 
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The southern end of 
the A THOS peninsula 





looking up towards 
the summit. 
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The Psychology of Eastern Monasticism. 


Its Relation to the 


Twentieth C entury. 


By Robert Byron. 
Il.—Colour. 


LARGE proportion of the vitality that charac- 
terizes the twentieth century and its works arises 
from the inter-relating of the different compart- 
ments of human activity which have hitherto been 
kept water-tight. Thus Spengler derives his philosophy from 
a combination of history and higher mathematics; Thomas 
Mann, subordinating medicine to the portrayal of human 
character, writes a prose epic in technical language on the 
composition and functions of the body; or, a more obvious 
example, the cinema provides the emotions with three 
simultaneous stimuli— music, pictorial representation, and 
the drama. The human race is taking stock, readjusting 
its laboriously evolved 
achievements better to {je 
react on one another's (¢ Blue 
value, crouching as it were 
in preparation for a new 
spring towards yet un- 
discovered methods of self- 


expression. This trend 
is apparent in all con- 
temporary —_ productions. 


And with the rest, in 
colour. 

It will be recalled from 
those numerous hours 
devoted in past years at 
school to the study of 
science, that if a ring of 
pink paper is _ placed 
upon a sheet of white, ara 



















of modern painting, the painting, say of Dérain or 
Picasso, are non-existent. It is not of their own virtue 
that they strike the retina, but of their neighbours’, 
who push them to it. Thus by the use of the dullest 
tones the most brilliant effects are obtained. And when 
a bright tone of an inherently bright colour is employed in 
conjunction with complementary shades, the result may be 
such that the human eye involuntarily turns away, as from 
a bright light. This is something more than “ crude,” an 
adjective which implies an affection of the stomach rather 
than the optic nerve. It is the result of intention, something 
deeper than the gaudy taste of savages. That intention is 

not only to strike the eye 


COLOUR-—PLAN but to leave within the 
oF brain; << ¢ - 
Pm 5 rain an image that cannot 


This method of colora- 
tion is the outcome of that 
deliberate exploitation of 
mental processes  prac- 
tised in the present age. 
It is not sufficient to 
express this or that con- 
viction full-blown. Every 
stage of its genesis and 
expansion is fit material 
for the artist. Thus, 
analogous to this reduc- 
tion of the mind to its 
lowest possible terms, this 
sifting of its elemental 















and gazed at, the white = tere = Shee, MOT fig amet eae machinery, is the use of 
will eventually turn green. = canal —_— = = primary, basic colours. 
In the same way as — as Instead of mixing paints 
that green, the colours _ STEEP FORESTED HILLS RISE HERE on the palette, blurring 
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Plate Ii. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EASTERN MONASTICISM. 


September 1928, 


IN THE MOONLIGHT FROM THE 
MONASTERY OF GREGORIOU. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


EASTERN MONASTICISM 








The Monastery of VATOPEDI. 


them over with a prevailing tint, and presenting on the 
canvas a mellow, ready-made harmony, a clear incisive 
effect is gained, not once and for all, but a myriad times, 
by the perpetually shifting transition between the eye and 
the inter-playing colours. Such a system, such a thing 
as a clean flat plane of one shade, would have seemed 
as indecent to Titian as Ulysses to 
Shakespeare. 


James Joyce’s 

But before the age of Titian, before the Renaissance- 
Classical era, there existed, especially in Eastern Europe 
whence all medieval culture sprang, a state of mind similar 
in many respects to our 
own. Preponderantly, in the 
present context, it was the 
aim of Byzantine art to repre- 
sent not matter but emotion ; 
and further to express it with 
such vigour as to stamp its 
message ineffaceably on the 
memory of the beholder. It 
happened that in those days 
all emotion was diverted to 
religion. And the Byzantine 
artist was as liable to seek 
material outlet for the mystic 
convolutions of his intellect, 
as the modern for his cold- 
blooded analyses. Thus, 
though subject-matter differs, 
form and method have re- 
In testimony 


mained akin. 





The Chapel of THE HOLY GIRDLE in the 
Monastery of VATOPEDI, 


many monuments of Byzantine art survive. But one 
place, one complete ensemble, stands apart distinct in 
this respect from the remainder of the world. Mount 
Athos not only was Byzantine, but is.! 

At first encounter, the external aspect of the monasteries 
presents the astonished visitor with a picture of over- 
whelming beauty; but one none the less of inexplicable 
confusion, perfect in itself, but with its agglomeration of 
periods, colours and architectural motifs defiant of systematic 
classification. Then as experience grows, as all the monas- 
teries are visited and revisited, certain principles seem to 
emerge: each individual 
group of buildings seems to 
reflect a certain temperament, 
which is itself derived from 
the unceasing variations of 


the landscape. Thus, in 
savage cliff-hung surround- 
ings the colours are infre- 
quent, but of __ startling 


brilliancy ; while in contrast, 
amid gardens and fields low- 
lying and luxuriant, a vast 
range of softer tones is 
brought into play. Zach 
is a clear smooth province, 
reacting on its neighbour, and 
the very negation of that 
mellow, textural beauty, for 


1 Cf. Part I in the August issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 





go 


which we northerners treasure 
the passing of the centuries. On 
Athos the appearance of age is no 
virtue. Often the oldest build- 
ings, being the most important, 
preserve the most unflinching 
novelty, while the new grow 
old. And the whole, instead of 
remaining like our university 
colleges a haphazard collection of 
clashing styles, is welded to a 
single artistic entity by the use 
of the age-old traditional colour- 
washes on buildings whose dis- 
parity of age may amount to a 
thousand years. 

This use of colour in coherent 
architecture—as distinct from the 
over-ornamental formlessness of 
the Far East—again finds 
parallel’ in the crimson centre 
and white flanking blocks of the 
Potala at Lhassa, in its crimson 
cornice line and flashing golden 
roofs. On Athos the finest 
illustration is offered by the 
monastery of Vatopedi, the richest 
and largest on the mountain, and 


situated where gently sloping, 


cultivated foothills join the waters of a broad bay. 
glance at the colour-plan reproduced on page 88, it is in some 
degree possible to imagine the vivid picture of the whole : the 
violent contrast of the snow-white campanile against the hot, 
rust-coloured church, smooth as silken velvet; the northern 
range of buildings, light red and grey, their roofs covered 
with lichen of daffodil-yellow and sprouting hosts of tall 
the blue bay below; the high 
curving rows of cells at the foot of the hills behind, forming a 
background to the exquisite pink Chapel of the Holy Girdle 
near the gate, rising as a ship on a wave from the sloping 
everywhere the inevitable Greek blue, 
the chalky bluebell blue, covering shutters and window-sills, 
outlining white buildings to make them colder, strawberry 
ones to make them hotter; and over all the sun flashing on 


white chimneys against 


grass-grown flags; 


the leaded cupolas and glit- 
tering down the lead ribs of 
the cones atop the towers. 
In this lead roofing Byzantine 
building has excelled. With 
no abruptness, yet without 
the ostentation of a definite 
pitch, the vertical lines of the 
structure are brought gently 
to rest. The colours below 
remain undisturbed by that 
soft grey which slowly gleams 
and fades as the sun moves 
over the heavens. 

At the southern end of the 
peninsula, directly beneath 
the summit and exposed to 
all the storms that sweep the 


'Cf, Part I in the August issue 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
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The Monastery of the LAVRA from inside 
the phiale. 


By a 


possesses an 


pervading. 





The main church at the Monastery of CHJLANDARI 
showing the lead roofs, 











northern A2gean, lies the Lavra, 
the oldest monastery, which pre- 
sents from a distance the impres- 
sion of anembattled town. Here, 
in fiercer surroundings, the colours 
are sparser and more sombre; 
the church washed to resemble a 
dying, crimson-tinted wallflower ; 
over the entrance to the refectory 
opposite a presiding Virgin, hard 
and austere, set in an aura of 
cubiform grey on a gentian back- 
ground; between them two huge 
bushy cypresses rising from stone 
rings 3 ft. high washed in Greek 
blue; and in their midst a phiale, 
a dome on pillars, sheltering a 
bronze fountain painted yellow. 
The interior of this dome is 
frescoed with the Baptism of 
Christ, surrounded by a frieze 
in which vermilion horses prance 
against mountains of orange and 
deep purple. This painting dates 
from the eighteenth century 
and is rendered doubly brilliant 
by the violence of the white 
high-lights. For the rest the 
monastery presents much the 


colouring of the stone and brick that built it. 

It may be the opinion of some that this theory of archi- 
tectural colouring, as an expression of temperament and 
environment, is carried to ridiculous lengths. 
truth of these assertions cannot be denied. 
a fact that the only group of buildings that in any way 
appearance 
Titianesque in its warmth, is that of the Serbian com- 
munity of Chilandari, and this monastery occupies a 
unique situation on the mountain, being surrounded on 
all sides, unlike its fellows, by deep-wooded hills. 
no clear planes of colour. 


Yet the 
It is, moreover, 
weathered 


of harmonious age, 


Here are 
The russet of dead leaves is all- 


And the church, highly ornamented with brick 
patterns and sculptured plaques, reproduces their texture. 
It is, however, at Dionvsiow that the monkish mind has 


found its most _ fantastic 
outlet. This monastery, 
perched 100 ft. above the 


sea on a crag of weathered 
green marble, is_ situated 
on the wildest, most for- 
bidding shore of the moun- 
tain! Its observances, its 
strict adherence to poverty 
and asceticism are in keeping 
with the surroundings; nor 
are they equalled elsewhere. 
Pressed about by overhanging 
hills, its quadrilateral of for- 
bidding grey stone walls rises 
to a roofing of grey stone tiles. 
And in their midst, occupying 

1 Cf. photograph in vol. lvi, 


page 186, November 1924 issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 














THE PSYCHOLOGY 





OF 


EASTERN MONASTICISM. 








The Monastery of CHILANDARI, “ 


surrounded on all sides by deep-wooded hills.”’ 


From a sketch by the Author. 


by reason of the smallness of the rocky pedestal almost 
the whole of the courtyard, rears a large church painted 
from roof to pavement a roaring pillar-box vermilion. 
This is never allowed to weather, but always kept fresh 
coated. The effect was such, as we looked, a painter and I, 
between the uprights of our Reckitt’s blue balcony upon 
these mottled scarlet walls scarcely 4 ft. away and framed 
in a sky of even deeper blue, that he painfully rubbed his 
eyes and expressed the opinion that the monks must be 
colour-blind. 
On his trying to record his impressions on canvas, a picture 
emerged which, through no fault of his, resembled an inept 
copy of some famous masterpiece. 

In the case of interior decoration it is astonishing 
how not only the colours, but even the methods have 


He, however, was neither mystic nor analyst. 


exactly foreshadowed those 
which are the fashionable 
craze of today. At 


Dochiariou is a guest-room 
of singular charm. The walls 
are white, broken by doors 
and cupboards which are 
panelled with lozenges of blue 
and green outlined in red— 
each in a dull tint, but blind- 
ing in juxtaposition. A tall, 
open stone fireplace is sur- 
mounted by two pillarettes of 
spiral black and lilac, curving 
to a tiny baroque arch. The 
ceiling, supported on a vault 
of deepest lapis (painted) 
enriched with a floral design 
of the same blue, is of wood, 
carved in a radiating baroque 








The Monastery of 
DIONYSIOU. 


design of green and red, each division being purposely 
shadowed on one side in order to give a false impression 
of relief. 

At the Lavra the guest-room is approached by a painted 
veranda, which possesses to all appearances a dado of black 
and pink marble bordered with porphyry. The ceiling is 
of boards painted alternately pinkish chocolate and dull 
yellow, which are interrupted in the middle by an area of 
unbroken blue powdered with brighter yellow stars. The 
realism is enhanced by a clock of one dimension near the 
door, whose hands stand everlastingly at thirteen minutes 
past eleven. Within, the room is divided by a row of three 
pillars whence spring coved ceilings decorated with borders 
and arabesques of mulberry-red and brown. The pillars 
themselves are marbled in grey and black, with primrose 
bands binding as though with 
brass—as in St. Sophia—the 
bases of capitals prominent 
with fictitious relief. | Nor 
must the plates and jugs of 
the Athonite kitchen be omit- 
ted. These are invariably of 
a rough glaze decorated at 
intervals with great eyes of 
colour. Though wholly 
modern, they differ in no 
respect from those prized 
fragments lately disinterred 
from the Constantinople hip- 
podrome. And it might 
equally be supposed, on the 
part of the ignorant, that they 
had been designed by the 
hand of twentieth-century 
Picasso. 








A memorial fountain 
at Zurich. 





Designer : 
Arnold Hiinerwadel, 


» Fountains. 
By Kineton Parkes. 


HERE is a very proper and desirable concord of 

architecture and sculpture in a fountain. A 

wholly architectural fountain is, as a rule, a dull 

affair ; a wholly sculptural one, as a rule, without 
structure. A fountain is essentially a piece of decoration, 
most frequently self-contained. As it stands alone it demands 
individual treatment. In its designing it affords abundant 
opportunity for fancy and idea; the imagination is curbed 
only by situation; it is stimulated by purpose. Use and 
beauty may come together on singularly felicitous terms, 
for there is no finer suggestion than the provision of comfort 
allied with necessity for man and beast. 

A fountain is a practical form of art—a form of applied 
art that ought to be used much more generally. How good 
it would be to see every drinking trough for horses a work of 
art; how good it would be to see drinking-fountains with 
beautiful reliefs upon them, by the sides of the wider 
thoroughfares of the great cities. Drinking-water is too 
scarce in our cities and on our long country roads, and so 
are forms of art. The uses and advantages of the union 
indicated are obvious. 
and to sweeten death nothing could be finer nor more appro- 
priate nor more symbolic than a fountain of running water, 
in itself an emblem of the continuity of life, just as a well- 
tended flame is used for the same purpose. The symbolism 
of a fountain should be one of the most fecund motives to 
any plastic artist. 

An example of the treatment of such a subject is provided 
by Arnold Hiinerwadel, the Swiss artist, in his memorial 
fountain in the cemetery at Zurich: a beautiful recumbent 
figure in stone of a nude woman, very peaceful and dignified, 
surmounting a simply-designed base, on the central plane 
of which a mask emitting a jet of water is carved. 

Strangely and perversely, there are many fountains the 
design of which indicates that their makers failed in the first 
essential of fountain-making. Water, moving or still, is 
the primary consideration and must undoubtedly form the 


Such a union would sweeten life: 
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basis of all fountain design. In a small Venus Fountain 
by Eduard Beyrer, of Munich, this law has been followed 
with a charming result in the delicate pattern made by the 
spurts of water. A bizarre effect is obtained in this direction 
by the Neptune Fountain, where the jets issue from the 
points of the trident. 

There is a fascination about flowing water, possessed, too, 
by water forced against gravitation, by falling water and 
by still water, that can best be made use of artistically in 
fountain form. The exquisite line and curve of water forced 
upwards and returning to earth in obedience to natural laws 
invites the attention of the artist ; the insouciant dissolution 
of a column of water into spray is one of the most beautiful 
things in Nature, and it is there for the sculptor and painter 
to exploit. Gaston la Touche made use of it in his fountain 
paintings, and others have done the same more or less as 
successfully. A fountain dry is a work of art prostituted ; 
there is no more peaceful thing in the world than a still 
garden fountain in summer; no more beautiful than a 
running fountain, festooned with icicles, in winter. There 
is nothing so dismal as a fountain deserted by its water- 
springs; but nothing more enlivening than the busy 
bursts of water of such a fountain as that of The Four 
Rivers at Rome. 

Architectural and sculptural, the great fountain must be 
monumental too, and it is because many fountains designed 
for wide public places have escaped this characteristic that 
they are failures. The ideal designer of a fountain is the 
architect-sculptor, or the sculptor-architect. Thomas Brock 
made a gallant attempt in the Victoria Memorial to design a 
monumental fountain. It is not homogeneous, not a whole 
design, and it falls between the stools of architecture and 
sculpture. There is good sculpture in it, fair architecture, 
but dull fountain work. 

As essentially one with the architectural design there is no 
better example in the world than the great Tvevt Fountain 
at Rome. In this are all the elements of fountain-making— 
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The Susanna Fountain in the garden of the designer’s 
house at Lidingo, near Stockholm. 
Designer : Carl Milles. 

the pool, the basin, the jet, the fall of the water, and to the 
architecture is added sculpture, both human and animal. 
But the result is not completely satisfactory. The sculpture 
is too dynamic, and the introduction of the naturalistic 
rock-work seriously discounts the formal effect obtained by 
the architecture. 

It is a trying proposition to design on a grand scale for a 
wide space. It is no simpler when the area is circumscribed 
and crowded. No more foolish error was ever made than to 


place Alfred Gilbert’s 
Eros Fountain in 
Piccadilly Circus. A 


beautiful work of art, 
it always looked ridi- 
culous in its surround- 


ings. It should’ be 
placed in the Green 
Park when it is re- 


stored. In the Circus it 
was a mere spittoon and 
receptacle for garbage ; 
it could not play be- 
cause it had no open 
surrounding space. It 
was there, a work of art 
out of place, and there- 
fore out of use. It is 
essentially a park piece, 
requiring a gradual and 
unimpeded approach in 








The Fountain of The Four Rivers in the Piazza Navona, Rome. 


Designer ; Bernini. 


The Neptune Fountain in the 
Boboli Garden, 
Florence. 


order to appreciate its balance; an undisturbed surrounding 
for the contemplation of its delicacy of detail and the fall 
of its waters. No site is suitable that is inconvenient for a 
fountain’s water display. It is not monumental nor archi- 
tectural in the first place, but is rather an essay of the metal- 
worker on a great scale. It is descended from the Renais- 
sance; it was the herald and exemplar of /’art nouveau, and 
remains its masterpiece. 

A fine setting was found for Adolf von Hildebrand’s 
magnificent Wéettelsba- 
cherbrunnen at Munich, 
which has three tiers of 
running water. A 
central vase surmount- 
ing the whole sheds its 
contents into a_ basin 
below. On a level with 
this are fine groups of 
man and horse, and 
woman and bull, which 
flank the wide lower 
receptacle into which 
the festoons of water 
descend. 

Uneasy at the 
shackles of classicism 
which bound sculpture 
in his period and from 
which he made 
attempts to _ free 
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Fontana di Trevi, 
Rome. 


himself, von Hildebrand in this fine work made the mistake 
of trying to combine naturalism with traditional style. The 
layers of rock on either side the pool detract from the 
design, which is good, both as to its falling water and its 
sculpture. 

An even more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Anders Bungaard, the Danish artist, in his 
great Bull Fountain at Copenhagen. It is impressive and 
immense, but it falls badly into the naturalistic fallacy 


which militates so much against the enjoyment of the 
Fontana di Trevt. 

More consistent than von Hildebrand and 
Frederic Lommel, in his monumental fountain at Bayreuth, 
has achieved a purely classical work. A stone balustrade forms 


Bungaard, 


the back of the pool and is surmounted in the centre by th« 
sculptural group consisting of a draped figure and two 
vigorous horses. No attempt is made to drag in Nature, 
as is the case with the simple fountain of The Fighting 





The Tortoise 


Rome. 


Fountain, 


The Dragon Fountain, Copenhagen. 


Designer : Joakim Skovgaard. 




















The Fountain of The Fighting Bisons, 
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K6nigsberg. 


Designer : August Gaul. 


Bisons, by August Gaul, realistically treated, at K6nigsberg, 
in which the dynamism of the animals is contrasted with 
the stillness of the pool—the whole design a nature-study. 

Animals have been the motives of many fountain-makers. 
Their treatment varies according to the idiosyncrasy of 
the artist, from the classical to the realistic. At the present 
time proper respect is paid to animal form in treating it 
naturalistically, and certainly the method justifies itself. 
One of the most charming of the dozen important fountains 


at Rome is the Tortoise Fountain. It is playfully designed 
to represent active young human figures reaching up to 
grasp the tortoises which hang precariously upon the rim 
of the basin. 

Animals are used as motives by the Finnish sculptor, 
Bertel Nilsson, whose bear catching a fish forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the central park at Helsingfors, and a 
bronze bear is also the subject of one of Joakim Skovgaard’s 
fountains at the Council Hall at Copenhagen. This sculptor 











The Bathing Pool, Port Lympne, near Folkestone. 


Designer : Philip Tilden. 
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The Depew Memorial Fountain, Indianapolis. 


Designer ; A. Stirling Calder. 


of Denmark specializes in fountains, and his friendship with 


3indesboll, the great Danish architect, recently dead, 
accounts in part for their architectural character. His 
principal work is outside the Hall of Council—the Dragon 
Fountain, a basin of bronze on a stepped base of stone, with 
four bronze dragons on the rim spouting water, which falls 
into a wide cistern of stone. 

Istvan Szentgyérgy, the Hungarian sculptor of a large 
number of beautiful works, has made, in his Snaz/ Fountain, 
one of this description. 
A charming _ bronze 
nude boy three-quarters 
of a metre high, hold- 
ing a snail in his hand, 
surmounts a massive 
basin of marble on a 
turned urn supported 
by a triangular base. 
Into the basin, two 
snails emit thin streams 
of water from their 
exterior head-organs in 
a quaintly effective and 
interesting fashion. The 
tinkle of the falling 
water adds a charm to 
the other properties of 
such a work, in such a 
place. 

In the United States 
many small fountains 


The Fountain of Industry (Cerberus Fountain) at the Polytechnic, Stockholm. 
Designer : Carl Milles. 


A playing fountain in the designer’s garden at Liding6. 
Designer : Carl Milles. 


for gardens are now being made, especially by the women 
sculptors, and these depend largely for their plastic value 
on the charming decorative treatment afforded to animal 
forms, mostly small. Where animals are not used, children 
are commandeered. Children of an older growth appear most 
attractively in the picturesque bronze and granite Depew 
Memorial Fountain in the University Square, Indiana- 
polis. This is a striking fountain by A. Stirling Calder, 
not monumental; indeed, its characteristic is its intimacy. 
Its sequence of slightly 
draped boy and girl 
figures forming a danc- 
ing ring around the 
stepped base is delight- 
ful, and the dancing 
figure with cymbals set 
in the upper basin 
dominates the whole. 
Jets, emitted by small 
animal forms on the 
base and the large con- 
taining cistern, give an 
added liveliness to the 
design. 

There is no_ great 
range of the materials 
of which fountains are 
constructed. Marbles, 
sandstones, and lime- 
stones, granites and 
their allied forms, and 











bronze are the principal ones that offer. The restriction, how- 
ever, serves to put an obligation on the fountain designer to 
exploit the limited number by the variety of fancy. No 
modern sculptor realizes this obligation better than Carl 
Milles. No sculptor-architect today has made more, nor more 
successful, fountains than this accomplished Swedish artist 
—monumental, — archi- 
tectural, decorative, 
plastic, and glyptic. In 
Stockholm there is his 
great monument to /n- 
dustry in front of the 
Polytechnic. In Halm- 
stad market-square is 
the Europa Fountain, a 
wide basin, with figures, 
and in the centre the 
bronze group which is 
strikingly original in de- 
sign. At the end of 1927 
his two great fountain 
projects involving years 
of labour were brought 
to a successful conclu- 
sion : the Poseidon Foun- 
tain in Gothenburg, and 
the Folkunga Fountain 
in Linképing. 

There are others, but 
the most _ interesting 
fountain work, because 
the most intimate, by 
Carl Milles, is that which 
he has done for his own 
pleasure and satisfaction. 
With the true artist’s 
longing for beautiful sur- 
roundings, he has built, 
with the aid of his 
brother, a practising ar- 
chitect, a house in the 
midst of a garden, over- 
looking the picturesque 
Stockholm harbour, at 
Lidingé. Here, with an 
entourage entirely sym- 
pathetic, he has evolved a wonderful fountain 
The first essential, the design of the playing waters, he has 
well observed ; there is fine line in the spurt and curve of the 
jets from the strangely beautiful and original bronze water- 
figures on bases in the pool, at the surface of which water 
lilies spread their handsome leaves. At the sides of the pool 
are bronze figures and great shells of bronze; surrounding 
the pool are flagged walks, terraces, steps, and walls in the 
niches of which figures of bronze and marble find a fitting 
setting. The work is sculptural more than architectural, 
but the sculpture blends into the architectural scheme, and 
altogether takes on a homely character, rather than a monu- 
mental. But the laws of fountain design are, in it, obeyed 
with an insistent integrity. The whole work, gardens and 
all, are part of the design; the function of sculpture is vin- 
dicated, amidst growing plants and great trees, surrounded 
by a rich land and seascape. In the fountains of Carl 
Milles there is a new inspiration with a particularly happy 


Designers : 


scheme 





The Pearce Memorial Fountain, Thame. 


J. Hubert Worthington in association with Cheadle & Harding. 
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appreciation of the value of the form-adaptation of materials. 
In the growing number of fountains in the Scandinavian 
countries there is a gesture and an invitation to other 
European and the American nations to go and do likewise. 

There is some indication that the fountain is coming into 
favour in England. Two interesting examples have occurred 
lately in the Pearce Me- 
morial at Thame, Oxon, 
and the fountain at 
Lympne. The former was 
designed by Professor J. 
Hubert Worthington, of 
the Royal College of Art. 
Its principal feature 
is the central fountain 
of Portland stone sur- 
mounted by a_ bronze 
figure of a boy with a 
fish in his arms and 
standing on a tortoise, a 
favourite motive, which 
has been well exploited 
by H. J. Dow, of the 
Royal College. 

The Lympne fountain 
is essentially architec- 
tural and was designed 
by Philip Tilden. Amidst 
a beautiful verdural set- 
ting the structure rises 
from its flagged surround 
by easy stages. It is a 
fountain pool in three 
sections, with a jet d’eau 
to each, the central jet 
rising to a considerable 
height. There is very 
little sculptural work, 
but the balustrade at 
either end of the basin 
and the massive triangu- 
lar stepped stone settings 
provide a spacious and 
decorative effect. 

The most celebrated 
fountains in the world are 
those of Versailles, and they are almost the least successful. 
With a magnificent setting they fail to justify themselves. 
When not playing, their sculpture is full of interest ; the basins 
are architecturally attractive, but these two factors do not 
make a fountain. When the waters play there is a copious 
discharge, but the design is not inspiring. Moreover, the 
sculpture is largely hidden by spray, for there is little co- 
ordination in the three principles of fountain design based 
on architecture, sculpture, and water display. 

The fountain of dreams does not exist except in the land 
where dreams are made. Seeing, however, that today we 
have the money to spend and the artists to spend it on, it 
would be a fine thing if the twentieth century justified itself 
in the history of art by making the greatest fountain the 


world has ever seen. The Great War memorial that should 


be erected to efface the mediocre sentimentality of most 
ought to be a magnificent fountain of living water, living 
sculpture, and living architecture. 
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A Tuscan Farmhouse 


Torre di Sopra, Florence. 


The Residence of Signor Antonio Maraini. 


By Yoi Maraini. 








Torre di Sopra was built, 
probably on the site of a 
much older house, about the 


end of the eighteenth century 
when the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany developed the splendid 
olive and vine lands, outside 
Porta Romana, and constructed 
eight large farmhouses for the 
use of their peasants. Three 
years ago it was bought by 
Antonio Maraint, the sculptor, 
and was altered into a house 
for the use of the artist and 
his family by Cecil Pinsent, 
the English architect living in 
Florence, who has remarkable knowledge, and most certain taste, 


LOOKING 


TOWARDS 





THE 
Che initials of the residents of the house, which can be seen on the door, 
were designed by Antonio Maraini. 


tn building modern houses that are in tradition with the best of 


Tuscan architecture. The outside of the house has not been touched ; 
the three large arches facing the stone paved aia, where corn was 
beaten, but where now grass and flowers grow between the crevices, 
form a loggia where carts used to be kept, and is now a delightfully 
Sheltered place for meals and work. Inside, though the rooms are 
comfortable, according to the most modern ideas of comfort, very 
little structural alteration was needed. The large living-room with 
its high arch, exactly like a room—arch and fireplace—that I found 
in an eighteenth-century Spanish print of a country inn, is untouched, 
except in one part, where a wide space of wall has been given colour 
and movement by niches—an idea of Antonio Maraini’s. The 
shadows of these niches, varying in size and depth, make a charming 


fitted into the walls of the passages. 


from the living-room. 








and entirely new form of 
decoration that has been used 
in other rooms as well. The 


as in all Tuscan 
ts not an important 
of the building, but is 

This has only been 
slightly opened up in the part 
leading into the dining-room, 
where a large window, remov- 
able during summer days, has 
taken the place of the small 
one that had, formerly, partially 
lighted a stable. The four large 
bedrooms on the upper floor were 
eastly made by dividing the stx 
bedrooms, used by four peasant families, into smaller rooms, giving 
not only space for a bathroom to each, but also for large cupboards 
An ingenious arrangement 
was made by Cecil Pinsent by which the tower room could be reached 
by a hidden staircase instead of the wide ladder that had led to it 
Space has also been found for a library with 


staircase, 
houses, 
feature 


hidden. 


ENTRANCE DOOR. 


a balcony, a most successful beaten iron bombé railing in keeping 
with the house, designed by Cecil Pinsent. Two very large studios 


have been added close to the house—one with a miniature 
railway line—so that the artist can see his work, for monuments, 
in the open air. The garden is made by olive trees growing 
close up to the house, and everything has been done to preserv: 
the surroundings as much as possible in keeping with the simple 
beauty. of a Tuscan farmhouse, still in its original setting. 

















A TUSCAN FARMHOUSE, 








Plate V. September 1928. 
FROM THE GARDEN. 


This is a perfect type of a Tuscan farmhouse, portions of which were built in the 
eighteenth century, whilst others are considerably older. The water vase on the left, 
and the seat, were designed by Antonio Maraini to hide the kitchen doors. 
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TUSCAN FARMHOUSE. 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
From the doorway a view right through the house can be obtained. 


THE 
SITTING-ROOM. 
The kitchen fire- 
place, the floor, the 
large arch and 
the staircase are 


all in their origi- 
nal condition. 
This room was 
used. by the 
farmers as a 
living-room, 
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ACERS 


THE 
DINING- 
ROOM. 


Leading on 
to a terrace 
which is” sur 
rounded by 
olive trees. 











A DETAIL OF 
rHE DINING- 
ROOM. 


The model on 
the window- 
ledge is of the 
house formerly 
occupied by 
Antonio Maraini 


















IN THE SIT- 
TING-ROOM. 
The only wall 
decoration in the 
room is the bas- 
relief designed 
by Antonio 
Maraini. 











A TUSCAN FARMHOUSE. 





A BEDROOM. 


The Italian 
furniture is of 
sixteenth - cen- 
tury date. The 
ornaments on 
the dressing- 
table are of 
Chinese jade. 





THE ELEVAT 
ST. VINCENT 





IONS T 
STREET 





AND RENFIELD 
STREET. 








New Head Office 


For the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow. 


Designed by James Miller. 
































PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS, 
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UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW. 
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Plate VI. September 1928. 
FROM ST. VINCENT STREET. 
James Miller, Architect. 


The building, which is one of the largest set up in Glasgow for over 
a quarter of a century, has frontages to St. Vincent Street of 141 ft. 
and to Renfield Street of 110 ft. The outstanding feature of the exterior 
is the great Ionic order of columns, 37 ft. high, which dominates the 
lower part of the fabric and defines the bank. This form of treatment 
for an office block is entirely new to the city, and its monumental 
proportions form a striking feature in the street architecture of 
Glasgow. The plinth on which the order stands is of grey granite 
finished with a semi-polished surface, while the superstructure is faced 
with polished grey freestone. 











SCOTLAND, GLASGOW. 


UNION BANK OF 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 








UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW. 
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LOOKING FROM THE BANKING HALL TOWARDS THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 
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The Banking Hall 
measures 129 ft. by 
111 ft., is 26 ft. 
high, and extends the 
entire length of the 
St. Vincent Street 
front, occupying 
practically the whole 
of the ground floor, 
with the exception of 
the portion allotted 
to shops which face 
Renfield Street. 

The divisions of 
the various depart- 
ments and _ private 
rooms of he bank 
on the ground floor 
are formed of walnut 
dadoes surmounted 
with bronze grilles, 
from 7 ft. to 8 fe. 
in height. By this 
means spaciousness 
is obtained, and as 
the whole area is 





Above and below : 
THE BANKING HALL 
OF THE 
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actually one apart- 
ment, the ventilation 
and general lighting 
arrangements are 
greatly simplified. 

The hall is lighted 
by a series of nine 
large windows look- 
ing on to St. Vincent 
Street, and also to the 
Lane and_ Renfield 
Street, while in the 
centre 1s a great 
cupola measuring 
51 ft. by 33 ft., giving 
ample light to every 
part. 

The walls are 
lined to their full 
height with Forét 
de Brousse marble, 
while a_ series of 
fAuted Doric columns 
of veined statuary 
marble support the 
superstructure. 


UNION BANK 
OF 
SCOTLAND. 














The first and 
second floors contain 
the rooms for head 
officials, the general 
manager's room, the 
board room, and 
other accommodation, 
while the upper floors 
as well as a portion 
of the second floor 
are laid out as suites 
of letting offices, the 
main entrance to 
which is in St. Vin- 
cent Street, another 
entrance being pro- 
vided from Renfield 
Street. 

Careful study has 
been given to the light- 
ing on every floor, 
the window area 
being _ considerably 
larger than _ that 
usually provided in 
buildings of this 


Above: 
THE DIRECTORS’ 
LUNCHEON ROOM. 








UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW. 
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type; while a large 
internal well, mea- 
suring 70 ft. by 40 ft., 
and open at the north 
end, ensures ample 
light and air to those 
vooms overlooking the 
area. 

The building is of 
steel frame construc- 
tion and is fireproof 
throughout. Certain 
walls and _ floors, 
where great strength 
and security are re- 
quired, are of rein- 
forced concrete lined 
with special armour 
plating. 

There are six 
electric elevators 
within the building, 
three serving the 
bank premises and 
three for the letting 
offices. 


Below : 
THE GENERAL 
MANAGER’S ROOM. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Stables at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, London. 


Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 
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Sir John Soane, then known as Mr. Soane, designed the Stables after his appointment 

in 1807 as Clerk of Works to the Hospital, a post formerly held by Robert Adam through 

a deputy. Soane also built the Infirmary, and an official residence for the Clerk of 
Works, no longer existing, which became his favourite resort for many years. 
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Londontiana. 


Sir Isaac Newton's Old House : 
Where Fanny Burney Wrote Evelina. 
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THINK it was Goethe who once affirmed that Sir Isaac 
Newton was one of the world’s six greatest men. In any 
case, he was a supremely great man, not merely from our 
English point of view, but from that of the world at large; 
and it does seem amazing that, this being so, the little house 
in which he lived for some seventeen years, and which bore a 
tablet commemorating his residence, as well as that of Fanny 
Burney, who wrote portions of Evelina there, should have been 
allowed to be pulled down. Or rather, it would seem amazing 
were we not by now familiar with the indifference shown towards 
such things by those whose business it should be to preserve 
them as memorials of celebrities. The fact is, we live in an 
age of such little men that th pr hension of what is really 
great seems to be denied us; and the name of Newton connotes 
apparently little to a forgetful generation. I am able to give a 
picture, taken from a woodcut, of the house in St. Martin’s Street, 
which possessed such a splendid double association, and which, 
for the sake alone of its more illustrious occupant, deserved 
perpetuating perhaps beyond any single dwelling in London. 
The other photograph shows the building, and I am bound to 
say a very graceful, restrained bit of architecture it is, which now 
occupies this historic site. It is a new public library, and those 
who study the works of Newton or read the novels of Fanny 
Burney there may well imagine the ghosts of these two so 
dissimilar great ones flitting about them or bei ‘ing refracted in 
the sunlight (when we get any sunlight) that may penetrate into 
little St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square. 
* * * * * 

I have no space here in which to deal with Leicester Square 
itself—the Leicester Fields of old days—-with its innumerable 
historic and literary associations, or to point out how in earlier 
times it was only to be entered Pc the west by an exiguous 
street at its southern corner. Indeed, I have little room in which 
to say anything about the famous building, which is now with 
the past. It first comes into notice as the residence of M. Bothmar, 
the Danish envoy, in 1709. But in the following year Newton, 
who had hitherto been living in Jermyn Street, near the church, 
since 1697, took it, and here he remained till within the year 


(1727) of his death, which event, however, occurred at 
Bullingham House, Pitt Street, Kensington. 

The observatory on the top of the house (shown in the illus- 
tration) is said to have been built by Newton, although I am 
bound to say that some authorities contend that it was really 
set up by a subsequent tenant, a Frenchman, who showed it 
for a fee to those interested in the great man’s memory. How- 
ever this may have been, it was taken down in 1869, and sold in 
order to supply the adjacent Orange Street Chapel (where 
Nollekens used to hear Toplady preach) with pews. Nollekens, 
by the way, always contended that the observatory was Newton's 
own, and Lord Macaulay, writing in 1843, says that the house 
“will continue to be well known as long as our island retains any 
trace of civilization; for it was the dwelling of Newton, and the 
square turret which distinguishes it from all the surrounding 
buildings was Newton’s observatory.”” Newton’s home was 
looked after by Catherine Barton, and hither came the Princess 
of Wales from Leicester House, and all the learned and much of 
the society of the day, to visit the philosopher. 

After Newton's death, the house was occupied for a time by 
Paul Dominique, ‘‘the Frenchman” to whom some think the 
one-time presence of the observatory was due. Subsequently, 
Dr. Burney took it, in 1779, and here used to hold his musical 
evenings to which came so many famous men and beautiful 
women—a fact which caused Macaulay once to state that “few 
nobles could assemble in the most stately mansions of Grosvenor 
Square or St. James’s Square, a society so various and so brilliant 
as was sometimes to be found in Dr. Burney’s cabin.”” And here, 


as I have said, the doctor’s famous daughter, Fanny, wrote 
at least a part, if not the whole, of Evelina! 
Ba a * * * 
In more recent days the house which had been the centre of 


two generations of the illustrious, drawn thither by two such 
varied forms of fame, fell, like so many of its compeers, on an 
arid time. In 1849, some vandal coated it with stucco, in ordet 
to improve it according to the taste of the period. Forty years 
later it was occupied as the Warrant Officers’ Club; and ‘then it 
became derelict, awaiting a fate that no public body or man 
thought proper to avert. A few years ago it was pulled down, and 
for a considerable time its site remained unoccupied ; and now, 
in this year of grace 1928, just about a century and a-half since 
the Burneys went there, and exactly that period since Toplady 











preached the sermon in the neighbouring chapel, which he called 
the ‘‘dying avowal of his religious sentiments,” a new ston 
building has been erected, and by its gracious lines will, one hopes, 
obliterate to some extent an opportunity which was lost, and of 
which Londoners cannot but be ashamed, of preserving intact 
the one-time home of the man who, with perhaps but a single 
exception, remains the greatest of Englishmen 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Archeeologia. 


Recent Discoveries 
and A cquisitions. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AN EARLY CHINESE UASE. 


Amongst the recent notable additions to the Ceramic collections at 
the British Museum is the Chinese vase, one side of which is illustrated 
here. Its age is uncertain, but the materials used suggest the Six 
Dynasties period (A.D. 280-589), whilst the peculiar tailed cap worn 
on the human head points to a date in the fifth century. The vase 1s 
9°4 inches in height and 13°3 inches in diameter. The subject of 
the upper register contains the familiar representation of Shén Nung 
and Fu Hsi, mythical rulers of China, with their lower extremities 
intertwined ; a two-headed figure ; and human-headed animals pursued 
by a running monster with a bird head and wings, and another with 
an animal head, both of which are wearing boots. 

The lower register, which contains.a horse-carriage followed and 
preceded by mounted men, recalls scenes on the Han carved stone slabs 
of Shantung, though the rendering of the figures 1s materially different. 
The dark, slaty-grey ware dressed with white slip and coloured with 
ved, green, and other pigments, now scarcely visible owing to the loess 
accretions which have formed during burial, is familiar fromthe Wet 
tomb pottery ; but the decoration, formed in high relief by cutting away 
the ground round the figures, is of a kind litherto unknown. 
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Exhibitions. 


The Lefevre Galleries : 


Knoedler Galleries : 


The Independent Gallery. 


The Lefévre Galleries, 1a King Street, St. James’s, S.W.t1. 
Paintings by Winifred and Ben Nicholson. This exhibition gave 
me an agreeable surprise. These two painters have improved 
immensely ; and what is more satisfactory, there is no sign that 
one has overpowered the other, evidences of which are so apparent 
in cases where both husband and wife are painters. 

But their works are at present very derivative : Winifred Nichol- 
son having a decided leaning towards Matisse and those who 
have based their practice upon his methods; whilst Ben is now 
undergoing a severe course of Piccasso. 

Winifred Nicholson’s works are clarified expositions of every- 
day things: flowers are treated more as colour than anything 
else ; form does not often play a prominent part in her paintings, 
though it is there. 

Ben Nicholson is more abstract: half-realized shapes (or, 
perhaps, realized but only half recorded, so that the imagination 
is stimulated to complete them) put in opposition to one another 
are often quite sufficient for his purpose ; and the re-action of one 
colour against another is sufficient stimulus for picture-making. 
He carefully avoids the introduction of any of the so-called 
laws of perspective into his works. Whether he is able to convey 
to others what he himself feels is open to question. No painter, 
of course, ever really knows whether he has conveyed the message 
he intended, for although persons may re-act to his works, it may 
not be precisely the kind of emotional re-action he wished. 

In dealing with individual examples of the works of these two 
painters, I am in a slight difficulty because no catalogue could be 
obtained ; so I will have to invent names for the pictures which 
will indicate their subject matter. 

“Portrait of a Woman” (7), by Winifred Nicholson, although 
lightly brushed-in and the means used are slight, is well bal- 
anced and fills the space it occupies with conviction because of 
the stabilizing influence of the cast shadow at the back. 

Her “‘ Vase with Flowers” (36) has something of the pleasant, 
naive simplicity of the works done in wool by our great-grand- 
mothers, and many other works by her have this same kind of 
attractiveness. But where there has to be a nearer correlation 
between the model and the painting, as in the human form, she 
is not so good. It is recorded that Matisse was once asked why 
considering he took such liberties with drawing—he did not 
omit a leg or an arm to suit his convenience. At first, I believe, 
Matisse was rather intrigued with the idea; but, after considering 
it, said that he did not, because anyone who looked at such a 
picture, after the first shock, would recognize the human figure 
and would be disturbed at its incompleteness. It appears that 
one cannot dismember figures for the sake of design so long as 
they are even remotely realistic. Mrs. Nicholson’s figure- 
subjects very often look like distorted realism; having to 
remain within certain limits restricts her freedom, and makes 
her timid and self-conscious. 

Ben Nicholson's paintings are mostly in two dimensions, and 
although a shadow may be introduced here and there (by the 
way, sometimes he puts more substance into the shadows than 
the objects which cast them), it is not in order to give recession, 
but is used as a tone or patch of colour to take its part in the 
general pattern. 

His “ Jug and Flowers” (31) is perfectly flat in treatment, and 
the objects forming this group are entirely separated from any 
possible connection with utilitarian purposes. The jug is ob- 


viously not a container, and the flowers have no value as a 
bouquet ; but taken as shapes and colours in related spaces, they 
have a significance of their own. 

The attainment of freedom in the use of shapes is not so easy 
as one would suppose; let anyone try to make a drawing of a 
kettle or a teacup and he will see how the association of ideas 
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connected with these objects persistently obtrudes and influences 
the results. One may quite reasonably ask—why use these 
shapes which have been evolved for particular purposes, such 
purposes having determined their shapes, and are therefore 
inseparable from them? Why, indeed? This is a mystery. 
Why not invent shapes ? At present, curiously enough, 
shapes do not seem to have any real existence apart from 
the uses to which they can be put. But the striving for 
liberation will eventually bring about that period which Whistler 
foresaw when he said that at some time painting would be as 
free as music. 


Knoedler Galleries, 15 Old Bond Street, W.1. Sculpture 
by Gleb Derujinsky. There is in most of this sculptor’s portrait 
busts and heads a feeling of the personal charm of the persons 
portrayed. He brings out the beauties he finds, but without any 
intention to flatter; this is surely the artist’s province—to find 
beauty in unsuspected places, and at the same time not to 
minimize the beauty which is already there and in evidence. 

On the whole his works are classical in feeling; but there are 
endeavours here and there in his latest things to simplify natural 
forms into surfaces which are beautiful in themselves. 

He shows three types of modern woman: “Lady Lough 
borough”’ (5) has something of the realism of a cast from life; 
“La Marquise de Casa-Maury”’ (3) is a step towards “The Lady 
Diana Cooper”’ (2), which is more modern in treatment, in so far 
as various parts are consciously and definitely treated as shapes ; 
in this the naturalistic method in imitating accidental creases 
and variableness in skin surfaces is absent; the human face is 
made to submit to the discipline of sculptural forms. 

These three heads are shingled, and it is interesting to note 
how well this assists the sculptor in the apprehension of theit 
shapes, and how attractive a well-shaped head can be. 

“Miss Lilian Gish”’ (4) is a carving in wood (the others referred 
to were plaster casts), and is attractive for that fact alone; fot 
besides the subject—who has an Early Victorian sort of charm 
interest also lies in the challenge which the hard resisting qualities 
of the material offers to the tools of the sculptor, the result of 
which gives great charm to the planes and surfaces. 

If one looks for anything very new in Gleb Derujinsky’s works 
he will not find it ; but the same kind of qualities can be found in 
his rendering in sculpture of feminine charm as in the portraits 
painted by Ambrose McEvoy. 


The Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, W.1. Paintings 
and pastels by nineteenth- and twentieth-century French Masters. 
This exhibition was mostly of well-tested and accepted works, 
which are now on a firm foundation of appreciation. 

Some very early Corots were interesting; those pre-dating 
his grey and misty romantic riverside scenes, painted in a 
severe and tight manner, have a prim charm which in no wise 
foreshadowed this painter’s later development. 

“Le Mont Soracte”’ (6), dated “1826,” is very fresh and well 
preserved and looks almost modern, with its compact drawing and 
carefully selected colour. 

There was also a portrait of Cézanne by himself, which one was 
very glad to see, as it were, in the flesh, having been familiar with 
it for some time through reproductions. 

There were also three pictures of ballet dancers by Edgar 
Degas, which are always a pleasure to see again; three paintings 
by Matisse, one, “La Plage d’Etretat’’ (19), being of peculiar 
interest, for in it can be traced the painter’s deliberate repression 
of realism. There were also included works by Daumier, Camille 
Pissarro, Renoir, Segonzac, Monet, Gauguin, Marchand, and 
Ingres. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Modern Details. 
The Door to the Vestibule 
at The Pole, Cheshire. 


From a Design by Darcy Braddell 
& Humphry Deane. 
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An enamelled 
plate measuring 





SUPPLEMENT: 


three feet 
square. 


Tradition and Modernity 


in Craftsmanship. 
. 111.—Metalwork. 


By Sir Lawrence Weaver. 


T is perhaps among metalworkers, more than any other as an ironmongery concern in 1816, and moved its manufacturing 
sroup of related craftsmen, that a liking for new forms activities to Birmingham about 1875. I have a catalogue, dated 
§ I dD /O9 ’ 


and new treatments is most visible 
today. Ihave already tried to show 
that the plasterworker has been 
very susceptible to the development of 
technique, but rather slow in reacting 
to fresh ideas of design. I took George 
Jackson and Sons, plasterworkers, as a 
notable example of continuing purpose 
in one house. They represent a dynasty 
of respectable antiquity, running back 
to Adam (Robert). The Birmingham 
Guild, now taken as a peg for discuss- 
ing architectural metalwork, is not a 
dynasty but a team, that has grown 
by accretion. They are organized in 
the belief that large work, such as is 
now required in architectural schemes, 
should be rather the product of de- 
signer and craftsmen working in as- 
sociation with the architect, than of 
any one individual, however brilliant. 
But the enterprise, as it stands to- 
day, had an individual and normal 
root. 
Hart, Son and Peard were a firm first 
of Georgian, afterwards of Victorian, 
solidity. The business began in London 


1 The previous articles in this series were 
entitled Plasterwork and Furnishing and 
Shopkeeping, and were published in the 
February and June issues, respectively, of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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A pierced repoussé steel panel. 


1856, that illustrates brass coronas and 
pulpit lights lapped in the atmosphere 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
oak font covers discreetly strapped in 
wrought iron which the faithful could 
purchase for s@ven pounds ten apiece. 
I cannot applaud the cast-iron hinge 
fronts, but the exhibition jury of 1862 
were greatly impressed with “the great 
beauty of design and _ perfection of 
workmanship’ which Hart and Son 
revealed in that year. 

The firm made its little bow to 
history in 1872, after the Prince of 
Wales’s recovery from his desperate 
illness, for they designed and made 
the brass eagle lectern given as a 
thank-offering to Sandringham Church 
by the Princess of Wales. In the 
lofty view of the Illustrated London 
News, this was “a little particular act 
of grateful and devout acknowledg- 
ment which it is pleasing to notice.” 
I do not know that they made the 
“large new brass bird with eyes of 
red glass, fondly believed to be car- 
buncles,”’ for which Badalia Herods- 
foot’s rector prayed while he lived in 
dread of pauperizing the poor, but 
none shall hinder my believing it. 

It must be confessed that their 
contributions to the spate of memorial 
art after the South African war was 
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marked rather by 
honest workmanship 
than by any esthetic 
significance, but they 
were good craftsmen 
at a time when it 
was difficult to find 
anything more, save 
amongst individual 
craftsmen who dwelt 
in the tabernacle of the 
Art Workers’ Guild. 
Some time in the 
sixties the Harts had 
amalgamated with 
Peard and Jackson, 
from whose catalogue, 
dated 1866, it appears 
that Arthur W. Blom- 
field, M.A., and George 
Goldie were responsible 
for a good many of their 
medieval designs. The 
combined firm worked 
for Pearson, Ernest 
George, and most of 
the great ones of their 
day, but in 1919 they 
were absorbed into the 
3irmingham Guild. 





It is almost inevit- 
able that one should 
approach a_ business 


claiming to be a “guild” 
with some — shyness. 
In more than one case 
the word has covered 
an attempt to attribute 
some medieval quality 
to a merely commercial 
firm. But that is un- 
true of the Birming- 
ham Guild, which began 
under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Stansfield 


Dixon in 1893 as an evening class fo. craftsmen in beaten metal- 
work. Mr. Dixon was sensitively aware that Birmingham needed 
to re-establish a sound tradition of craftsmanship, and he threw 


himself with enthusiggm 
into an attempt to turn 
his ideal into fact. Two 


years later he secured the 
co-operation of the Right 
Honourable William Ken- 
rick, aname justlyhonoured 
in the Midlands, and the 
Birmingham Guild was 
founded as a_ business in 
which the artist was to play 
a definite and continuous 
part. 

The Guild had so sound a 
core of esthetic sense that 
it steered clear of the wave 
of l'art nouveau, which 
drove most Birmingham 
metalworkers into an ugly 
riot of hearts and tulips 
in coarse repoussé. They 
preferred to concentrate on 
such elements of metal- 
working decency as fine 
lettering, happily common 
today, but very rare thirty 
years ago. Some future 
historian of the crafts, 
possessed of a macabre 





Left. 


enrichments 


for 


A wrought-iron gate. 


the 














Right. 
New National Radiator 
Raymond Hood, Architect. 


passing 





fashions, 
a momentary phase in the re-creation of tradition. 
How far and how fast the new current of invention is to flow 


Building. 


but 








A bronze frieze with enamelled 
London. 


recognizing 





A pierced repoussé panel 
in 
‘‘Staybrite”’ steel. 
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fancy, may disinter the 
alphabets of those days 
for the information of 
morbid minds. 

The Birmingham 
Guild was the first firm 
to invent and produce 
the bronze and cream 
enamel name-plates 
that have ousted the 
old method of brass and 
black wax. The Lon- 
don omnibus direction 
signs and the new street 
name-plates of Ken- 
sington are also to their 
credit. They have 
done for the enamelled 
plate and sign what 
W. H. Smith and Son 
and Mr. Frank Pick of 
the Underground did 
for painted and printed 
signs and posters : they 
made fine lettering a 
common decency of the 
street. As Mr. Buchan 
would say—Salute to 
Adventurers. 

From 1895 until rg10 
the Guild went forward 
with increasing strength 
until in that yea 
it amalgamated with 
Llewelyn Roberts and 
Company, a firm of 
like temper: Mr. Hugh 
Roberts and Mr. 
Llewelyn Roberts have, 
since I915, controlled 
its activities. The Guild 
has always stood for 
a reasonable measur 
of invention in design, 
without wantoning with 

that a fashion may be 


through the design of archi- 
tectural metalwork will de- 
pend partly on how quickly 
architects become more 
intimately aware of the 
new possibilities afforded 
by new Jean 
Tijou was an innovator in 
wrought-iron design, but 
he was limited by what a 
smith can do with a ham 
mer on an anvil and with 
iron heated on a_ hearth 
with coal. The modern 
French school of smithcraft, 
which we associate with 
the name of Brandt, could 
not have happened without 
the introduction of welding 
by electricity and oxy- 
acetylene. 

The Guild’s introduction 
into the building industry 
of Firth’s ‘“‘Staybrite’’ steel 


processes. 


has meant another step 
in the defeat of rust. This 
steel is unaffected by 


weather; it has a higher 
tensile strength than 
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wrought iron, and is tougher 
and stronger than bronze. 
Hence it encourages a more 
delicate and subtle note in 
design, but, because it is some- 
what intractable in working, it 
does not afford the latitude given 
by the softness of wrought iron. 
Its aspect of silver suggests a 
new range of contrasts and 
assonances of colour in relation 
to neighbouring materials, and 
makes it reasonable to consider 
how far the outlook of the silver- 
worker may give ideas for treat- 
ment. Altogether the nature of 
rustless steel must profoundly 
modify the traditional type of 
design which, without these tech- 
nical advances, could reasonably 
have continued a major influence. 

Other developments in the 
treatment of metals are highly 
significant. Thin sheets are now 
cemented to plywood so_per- 
manently that a metal partition 
or lining can be achieved of 
perfect smoothness and rigidity. 
Metalization, that is, the spraying 
of metal on different surfaces— 
wood, stone, concrete, etc.—and 
the spraying of a richer metal, 
e.g. bronze, on a cheaper metal, 
such as cast iron, open up vistas 
of new treatments that lead to 
what has been the architecture 
of the poets from Homer to 
Edgar Allan Poe — a _ metal 
architecture. 

America leads the way rapidly 
with the almost universal use of 
steel framing, the large use of 
external panelling of iron, the 
increasing use of pressed steel 
for doors, architraves, skirtings, 


ceilings, mouldings, etc. Thirty years ago, when ceiling panels 
of pressed steel began to be used, they were ridiculous parodies 
of modelled plasterwork and were 
material for significant architec- 
ture. America is steadily elimi- 
nating wood for internal work, and 
metal substitution extends to brick 
and stone. All this demands a 


new outlook on design and 


vigorous freshness of thought in 
terms of metal decoration. The 
Birmingham Guild is associated 
with Mr. Raymond Hood, of New 
York, in notable developments 
of the large-scale application of 
enamel to metal in architectural 
work. The new building of the 
National Radiator Company, off 
Regent Street, is something of a 
portent, ot only because its 
walls are of polished black marble, 
but because the wall decorations 
are in enamelled bronze, and on a 
great scale. Projects of this sort 
are a task for a Benvenuto Cellini : 
how he would have revelled in the 
opportunity ! There are few 
advanced crafts older than the 
enamelling of bronze, which be- 


came possible just so soon 


the ancients devised a_char- 
coal muffle. On the architectural 














The lift enclosure at Messrs. Selfridge’s, London. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, 7” association with 
Sir John Burnet and Partners, Architects. 


naturally rejected as a raw 
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A mirror frame in bronze 


and electro gilt. 
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scale it is a new decorative 
medium, practically everlasting, 
and giving great opportunities 
both in form and colour. It has 
of late become possible on this 
scale only because of the building 
of great muffles fired by electricity 
or gas. The architect may now 
become a jeweller in excelsis, and 
cover a significant part of a great 
building in enamel panels built 
up to create something like a 
vast mosaic. 

The finest work will always be 
the work of the hand; but mass 
production is to be embraced, 
not only for its economic service, 
but also because it is absurd 
to waste fine craftsmanship on 
repetition work. By way of 
example let me cite some lift 
doors containing panels with 
figures and animals in wrought 
steel. About 400 were needed. 
Perhaps the earnest lover of 
medieval ways will say that this 
gave 400 opportunities of inven- 
tion? It is to make too great a 
draft on esthetic ingenuity. The 
Guild adopted what seems to be 
a sane compromise. Panels 
were first made wholly by hand 
in wrought steel. From these, 
cast-iron replicas were made and 
most carefully finished, and the 
remaining panels were stamped 
but finished by hand. 

It is obvious that, unless the 
best of the French smithwork of 
today were done by this method, 
its cost would be prohibitive. 
That there is something essen- 
tially base about repetitions 
and something of outstanding 
virtue about making everything 


different, are among the delusions which die hard. If the Middle 
Ages are pleaded to support the idea of virtue, let us remember 
that six lead fonts of identical pattern have survived in one 


English county since the twelfth 
century. As the mortality of lead 
fonts has always been high, it 
suggests that the medieval parish 
priests of Gloucestershire had no 
distressed feelings about replicas 
from stock patterns. We need 
not be more sensitive than they. 

The danger of new _ scientific 
methods is rather that they make 
feasible intricacies which were 
formerly impossible, and encourage 
fertile minds to needless elabora- 
tions. But we must not beg the 
question. | No one rebukes the 
shade of Benvenuto Cellini for 
his delicacies of craftsmanship, 
knowing how amazing they are in 
the light of his technical powers. 
Given an immense stride in tech- 
nique, the designer is_ surely 
entitled to rejoice in his freedom 
and to utilize his new powers to 
the full? I cannot believe that 
any great medieval craftsman 
carelessly avoided, and still less 
consciously rejected, any possi- 
bility of technique which lay to 
his hand. Why should we ? 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 
J XXIX.—Animals 








A Leopard, carved from black granite, in the possession of Baron Rothschild. 
Designer and Craftsman : MATEO HERNANDEZ. 





A Lyon and a Mouse. A Bear and Bees. 
Two of the statuary marble caps to pilasters at the ‘ Black Friar,’ Queen 
Victoria Street, London, carved in Greek cipollino, illustrating A%sop’s Fables. 

Architect : H. FULLER-CLARK. 
Designers and Craftsmen: E. J. AND A. T. BRADFORD. 





Professor W. L. Renwick. 
Designer & Craftsman : 
ALAN DuURST. 


The Sleeping Kitten. 
Carved in marble, 
In the possession of 
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An Owl. 


Carved in Portland stone. 


In the possession of 
R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq. 


Designer and Craftsman : 


H. W. PALLISER. 


A Pelican, 
In 
bronze. 


Designer 
and 
Craftsman : 
W. PALLISER. 


A_ Drake. 
Carved direct from 
Irish limestone, and 
surface-polished only, 
so that the plumage 
markings shows white. 

Designer and 

Craftsman : 

RICHARD GARBE. 


An Eagle. 
Carved in oak for 
newel capping at 
Biddenden Church. 

Architect : 
AUSTIN BLOMFIELD. 

Craftsmen : 

W. AUMONIER & SON, 


Animals. 


A Penguin. 


A sculptured newel in oak, 


at Trentishoe, Uxbridge. 


Architect : R. A. F. RIDING. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
R. H. MARLow. 
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A Sea Horse. 
A corner treatment of the Westminster Foreign Bank at Brussels, carved in Euville stone. 
Architects ; MEWES AND Davis. Craftsman : M. FAIVRE. 


Architect : 

H. FULLER-CLARK. 
Designers and Craftsmen: 
E. J. AND A. T. 
BRADFORD, 


A Snake and a File, 
Another of the statuary 
marble caps, illustrated 
on page 122, at the 
‘* Black Friar,’’ London, 





Left and Right. 

Two of the four dolphins, carved in marble, on the 
fountain in the centre of the gardens in Leicester 
Square, London, The blow holes of the dolphins 
are in their natural place, namely the centre of 
the head, and not on the upper lip, where they 

are sometimes carved. 

Architect and Designer: 

The late Mr. KNowLEs; 

Craftsmen ° 
Joun Daymonp & Son. 
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The fact that “Atlas White” Portland cement is a true Portland cement and 
produces a concrete that possesses all the strength and lasting properties of 
standard Portland cement concrete of the highest grade is of paramount im- 
portance. Next comes the realization, sometimes born of bitter experience, that 
“Atlas White” as a colour medium is a necessity, not a luxury. Many a man has 
learned to his cost—after he has used a substitute that could not reasonably be 
expected to produce a permanent effect—that it would have been far more 
economical to have used “Atlas White” in the first place. Third comes the 
recognition of the opportunity afforded when “Atlas White’ stucco is employed 
to obtain charming and artistic textural surfaces. The one illustrated above is 
easily procured. ‘Atlas White” mortar is plastic. Write for a copy of “Stucco,” 


which illustrates a number of varied textural finishes. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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C.M.A. ANNOUNCEMENT 


"THE policy of the C.M.A. in respect of new types 
of cables is to standardise them only when 
experience has proved their value. 


The type of Rubber Insulated Cable, in which the layer of pure rubber next 
to the conductor is omitted, having proved its value in certain situations, 
particularly where there is excessive humidity combined with high temperature, 
the C.M.A. in pursuance of its policy ot progression, and recognising the 
demand for cable of this type, has decided to standardise it in two qualities 
designated by Trade Marks, which have been granted by the Board of Trade. 


In thus standardising and attaching Trade Marks, the C.M.A. continues its policy of giving the 
purchaser assurance that any such cable purchased from its Members is the highest possible 
standard of manufacture of its type. 


The Trade Marks are :— VI MA (Regd. No. 
486180) 


i ; ; <“C.M W~ — : 
indicating Vulcanised India Rubber «MI.A.?’ 1 ype,a cable corresponding in quality 


with the standard C.M.A. Cable. 


VINAZO “s:: 
486179) 

; r . i . ‘ 59 - ; 

indicating Vulcanised Badia Rubber “‘ NONAZO ['ype, a cable corresponding in 


quality with the standard NONAZO Cable. 


STEEP oe 


The Cables indicated will be distinguished by labels as set out below, and buyers desiring these 
cables should specify for them by ‘the Trade Marks and see that these labels are on the coils. 
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The volour of pit : ‘ The colour of 
this label is = this label is 
Orange. Blue. 


Further information may be obtained from the individual members of the 
Cable Makers’ Association. 
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THE FACADE OF THE ROTUNDA, VICENZA. 
From Palladio, 1508- 1580. 


Recent 
Andrea Palladio. 


Palladio, 1508-1580. 
By ALFREDO MELANI. 


Le sua Vita, la sua Arte, la sua Influenza. 
Milan : Casa Editrice Ceschina. Price, lire go, 
Signor Melani’s is a pleasant volume, never probing very deeply 

into the problems of history and esthetics offered by the art of 

Palladio, but passing the life of the artist and his principal works 

in rapid review and briefly commenting upon his following and 

influence. Numerous half-tone blocks of buildings and plans are 

scattered through the text, and there is also a reproduction of a 

hitherto unpublished drawing by the master embodying his 

design for the 

rebuilding of the 

Ponte di Rialto 

at Venice 

curious scheme 

which it might 
have been noted 
was much talked 
about as late as 
the eighteenth 
century, and 
which Canaletto 
went tothelength 
of fixing on the 


—a . 


canvas in a 4 
picture of the «| 
‘Grand |} ie 





Canal Fr 


Rebuilt,” which 
was frequently 
copied. 


The chief prac- 
tical value of the 
book to students 






Jo = a 
EE fk SEK ROM 


Books. 


on the buildings of Palladio published in 1776-84. Examples 
are given of the three principal classes into which the work 
of Palladio may be divided: the palaces at Vicenza, famous 
in the annals ot architecture and headed by the glorious 
Basilica which, in Jacob Burckhardt’s words, if in Venice 
would entirely eclipse Sansovino’s Libreria; the villas on the 
Venetian mainland of which it has been well said that they 
represent perhaps the artistic intentions of the master in their 
greatest purity; and the churches at Venice, few in number, but 
important no less on account of their intrinsic quality than 
because of the widespread influence which they have exercised. 
The book con- 
1 cludes with a 
' Sketch of a 
“Bibliografia 
Patiadiana,” 
which is” very 
incomplete as re- 
gards the writings 
on the subject 
which have ap- 


peared outside 
al Italy; there is, 
| for instance, no 
| mention of Flet- 
| cher’s work or of 
| Fritz Burger's 
te} monograph, Dve 


Villen des Andrea 


, Palladio (Leipzig, 
1 . 

7 19 1907), a publica- 
11% tion of particular 


importance = Oli 
account of the 
careful manner 
in which it traces 
the difference be- 
tween the villas 








is, however, de- ah 

rived from the 

series of fifty 

plates, selected soot Pt 
from the engrav- \ 


ings in Ottavio 
Bertotti Scamoz- 
zi’s four volumes 





A SECTION OF THE FACADE, THE ROTUNDA, VICENZA, 


From Palladio, 15081580. 


of Palladio as 
originally de- 
signed and as 
finally built 
TANCRED BORENIUS. 
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The Gospel of Art. 


Les Laques d'Extréme-Orient. Par Mitr. M. J. Bartor. G. Vanoest, 
Paris et Bruxelles. Price 18 francs. 

La Verrerie Francaise. Par LEON RosENTHAL. G. Vanoest, Paris 
et Bruxelles. Price 18 francs. 

Books dealing with the fascinating and endless study of Fine 
Art, no matter whether it be of the French glass-worker or the 
Japanese workers in lacquers, contain the true gospel of Art; 
but Europe today 
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and Fou-tcheou, producing articles for exportation, and therefore 
of little value! Commerce and political economy have been 
allowed to interfere far too much in all branches of Art, even 
the name “Coromandel,” which distinguishes, we may say, the 
third class of Chinese lacquers, was probably given to it simply 
because that was the town in India from which the articles 
were exported. If the true meaning of Art is simply to express 
yourself, no matter if your medium is merely the carving 

: of a collar-stud, 

































































































the technical 

intricacies of the lacquer-worker’s craft in China and Japan, 
which began in the very earliest periods of history, seem almost 
inexhaustible ; we find it thriving when the Emperors of the East 
were favourable to the gospel of Art, and we find it desecrated 
later with periods of European commercialism ; and the industries 
which had flourished up to the end of the eighteenth century in 
Nankin and Pekin closed down through the hard times of the 
nineteenth century, to start again on more modern lines in Canton 
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that the man who 
assembled the ideas must have possessed the eye and mind of a 
true artist. If we fail to appreciate the South Kensington 
Museum and find ten minutes quite sufficient to “do” the 
Louvre, is it not rather because we do not understand what ws 
are looking at, than that the gospel of Art is only true and of 
value when it is interpreted according to our own narrow-minded 
little views 2? 

HuBERT C. S. COLBORNE. 
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CURRENT CONTRACTS 





‘“* MeLsury Court,” MeEtsury Roap, Kensincron, W. 


Messrs. Joseph, Architects. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., $.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central .2311 
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The foremost architects of the day 
are entrusting Jacksons with the 
relief decoration of all manner of 
buildings. In Goldings Manor Jack- 
sons carried out all the General 


Decorations including Cor- 





nices, Door Surrounds, Over- 


mantels and most of the 


Goldings Manor, Loughton, Essex 








G. JACKSON & SONS LTD. 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W.1 


Telephones : Museum 3835, 2283, 4667 Telegrams: Actiniform, Westcent, London 


Architects : Richardson & Gill, F.R 1.B.A. 









woodwork. Jacksons workshops in 
Rathbone Place are completely equip- 
ped for handling contracts from the 
smallest to the largest dimensions. 
They are always open to your inspec- 


tion and their unique collec- 









tion of models and moulds 







is in itself well worth a visit. 
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THE FACADE OF THE VILLA OF 


COUNT 


VALMARANA, LISIERA, VICENZA, 


From Palladio, 1508-1580. 


The Paris Prize. 
Winning Designs (1804-1927). 


Beaux-Arts Architects, New 
I’. HARBESON, New York: 


Paris Prize in Architecture, Society of 
York. With an Introduction by JOHN 
The Pencil Points Press, Inc. Price $6. 
In 1896 a group of Americans who had studied at the Ecole 
Beaux Arts in Paris, formed the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects in New York with the object of spreading the influence 
of the Ecole in America. They inaugurated a course of training 
by means of competitions in design, in which citizens from all 
parts of America could participate. The pioneer of the new 
movement was Mr. Lloyd Warren, a man of high ideals and 
strong character, who succeeded in perfecting the organization 
of a completely trained group of helpers, whose efforts and 
influence were used for the benefit of the younger men in the 
architectural profession. From the original movement sprang 
four ideas which have since proved their practical worth, namely, 
the Paris Prize, the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, the American 
Expeditionary Force Training School at Bellevue in France, and 
the Fontainbleau Summer School of Fine Arts. 

The first competition for the Paris Prize was held in 1904, and 
the portfolio now published contains the winning designs in 
that competition, supplemented by those of the winners of the 
succeeding competitions held each year down to, and including, 
1927. The reproductions include plans, sections, and elevations, 
ind are presented in a large size for the benefit of students. 
lhe full programme for each competition is included in the 
book, together with the solutions. Whilst the work is intended 
to make a special appeal to students who are studying 
under the Beaux-Arts system, it should also be of value 
to others who are interested in the problems of modern 
architectural design. 


des 


A. E. DoyLe. 
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Modern Architecture. 


Moderne Architectur. By 
The ‘‘ Kosmos”’ Publishing Co. 
Modern Danish Architecture. By Kay 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 32s. 


WattjyEs. Amsterdam: 
Price 14 gulden 50 cents. 
YERBURY, 


PROFESSOR G. J. 
Singel, 24. 
FisKER and F. R. 
od. net. 

To the already considerable literature on modern architecture 
are added two interesting books, the one an English publication 
dealing with Danish work, the other a pictorial review of the 
typical architecture of today in Europe and America. 

Professor Wattjes, who is responsible for Moderne Architectur, 
is an architect, an engineer, a teacher, an author, and, above all, 
an enthusiast. He already has to his credit at least two books 
which are fairly familiar in England, one of them dealing with 
Dutch building methods, the other with the modern architecture 
of Holland. As a professor at Delft he undoubtedly does not 
allow himself to be carried away by violent crusaders in favour 
of the wilder essays in modernism ; but he shares with an increas- 
ing number of his contemporaries a faith in the possibility of 
twentieth-century architecture, and by bringing together example s 
of it in a book, in itself a labour which any compiler of architec- 
tural data will appreciate, he has shown that he is willing not 
only to approve of modern ideals, but to further them in a 
practical way. 

On the whole his book is excellent propaganda for the modern 
school, though the difficulties, first of selection and then of 
obtaining photographs and consents for reproduction, must 
have led him at times to illustrate work which is of doubtful 
character for inclusion in such a survey, and not always repre- 
sentative of the best of its particular type. In the French section, 
for instance, there are some villas of very secondary merit, and 
the same is true of the U.S.A. examples; while here also are some 
industrial buildings which are by no means the best of their 
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class. One says it with all reserve in view of the difficulty 
of the task—the selection in several cases leaves something to be 
desired. 

One other criticism must be made, that the presentation of 
the pages is a little trying to the photographs. The printing of 
the titles is too big, the type is undistinguished, and the surround- 
ing line which breaks up the margins is unnecessary and disturb- 
ing. These are, however, unimportant matters in a book which, 
we believe, is unique in its particular scope; for we know of no 
other work which deals with this subject in so complete a way, 
and its value as a reference and a record is therefore indisputable. 
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represented by the Copenhagen Porcelain Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Denmark is a country having strong affinities with this 
island. Its architecture refined, not without relief by 
occasional touches of fancy, but it is at times genteel to the 
point of insipidity. In the examples shown there is scarcely 
ever a wrong note struck, and there are very many things of 
the greatest charm; this book is the one to look at when on 
feels that in the lust for creation one’s originality has outrun 
one’s balance or niceties. It is also (the word will 
out) a first-rate “‘crib-book,” full of things which may be 


is 


sense of 








THE COURTYARD OF THE 


BISHOP’S PALACE, VICENZA. 


From Palladio, 1508-1580 


The countries Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, ko-Slovakia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, and the U.S. and Canada. The 
examples are not chosen from amongst the work of any particular 
school; and it is perhaps owing to this catholicity that is due 
our remark that the selection appears uneven. If the aim of the 
book is, however, to provide an abridged summary of results to 
date, one can only say that it has been realized, and that the 
sequence of sections devoted to each country, rather than to 
types of buildings, is extremely successful in revealing that the 
modern movement gives rise to a national expression, thus 
disposing of one of the chief criticisms of the traditionalists. 
Moderne Architectur is published in Holland at the very moderate 
price of 14.50 gulden, and we can honestly conclude with the 
hackneyed remark that it should be found on the shelves of every 
architect's library, unless he be one of those to whom the title 
is anathema. 

Modern Danish Architecture appears as the result of the effec- 
tive collaboration of Kay Fisker and F. R. Yerbury. Its preface 
by Yerbury, and its introduction by Aage Rafn, are of literary 
quality, and thus prepare one for the excellence of the work 
selected for illustration. We say “selected” because it is obvious 
that the greatest care has been given towards making this book 
well-nigh irreproachable from the standpoint of the architectural 
merit of the examples chosen; and we say “‘well-nigh’’ because 
there are a few omissions, notably of the work of Kay Fisker 
himself, one of Denmark’s most promising young architects, 
while Aage Rafn has shown also a modesty which is regrettable ; 
and one misses, too, the work of Helweg Moller, so charmingly 


Finland, 


Say 


adapted; and this with a certain knowledge that in 
hands they will enrich our own vocabulary. 

In such an exemplar it is unnecessary to draw distinctions 
but one cannot pass without comment the remarkable Grundtorgs 
Church of Klint at Copenhagen, a work abounding in the vitality 
which elsewhere in Denmark is sometimes lacking ; and this is all 
the more remarkable since we understand that architect Klint 
has passed the allotted span of years, though obviously not of 
vigour. 

The production of the book is excellent, there are plenty of 
plans and details, and once more let it be stressed, the work is all 
of first-class quality. It may not, perhaps, appeal to the ultra 
modernist ; but that would be a pity, for this book is certainly 
a reminder that good taste in architecture is a subtle and lovabk 
quality. 


propel 


HOWARD ROBERTSON. 








Subscribers to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW are cordially 
invited to visit the reading-room at g Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, where they may inspect at their leisure 
the books and magazines published by The Architectural 
Press. If a personal visit is inconvenient, the publishers 


will be glad to send any books selected on five days 


approval, if it is desired to examine them before purchasing. 
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HE illustration above shows a Bathroom in a Private 
House, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W.1, lined dado high 
with Ivory Vitrolite Panels between Black Vitrolite Margins. 


This is only one of the many pleasing colour schemes that 
can be secured by the combination of two or more of the 
colours in which Vitrolite is supplied. The colours available 


are White, Black, Ivory, Green; and in marbled effect—Buff, 


Grey, Green, and Salmon Pink. 


Vitrolite, a material as hard as crystal, has a highly polished surface which is unstainable. It is supplied 
in large panels which obviate the hundreds of joints that are one of the disadvantages of tiled walls. Once 
installed it is permanent and all redecorating expense is eliminated \s it is fixed to walls by mastic 
there are no exposed screws to collect dirt and so spoil the effect obtained from the large panels. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. {ixares 


9, ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON. SW1. 
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French Painting 
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How the Bible Came Down to Us 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
Early Britain—-II (Late Stone Age 
‘arly Christian Period : 
Sectional Tour 
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ARMER & BRINDLEY 


MARBLE QUARRY OWNERS 


MARBLE LOADING DEPOT, ITALY. 


AND WORKERS 


63 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
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Fibrous plaster ceiling erected at the National Provincial Bank, Corwen. 
Architect: Capt. Ridge, A.R.1.B.A. 





PRODUCERS o/FINE JOINERY WO@DCARVING & FURNITURE 
TAPESTRY NEEDLEWORK & EMBROIDERED FABRICS | 


Architects’ Engutries tnvited for all kinds of 
High-class Jot & Furniture ,Wood & Stone 
C Arvin’. Filun¥ take: C ompostlion Decorations. 
Ecclesiastical Woodwork & eves Premge val 
Workmanship at Strictly Comp ‘live Prices. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 33-34 G!PULTENEY ST? 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 1493 OFF BEAK ST REGENT ST W 
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Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—lII 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Records of Babylon and Assvria—I 12 noor 
Greek Sculpture I (Before 4 B.C pon 
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Tudor Woodwork 
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English Furniture 2 12 noo) 
Chinese Paintin 
Architecture : * o 
Reynold Watt Ita NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Some Portraits Contrasted lla NATIONAL GALLERY 
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BRITANNI 


For Strength & Reliability 





Heavy double firedoors— give free access 
to fuel chamber. 


Large fuel capacity—long intervals between 
stoking. 

Water-cooled grate— cannot burn out. 

No separate base—facilitating erection. 


Heavy metal line — wide waterways — 
strong construction throughout. 


Write for illustrated lists of Britannia Boilers 
and Ideal School Radiators. 





NATIONAL RADIATOR ((OMPANY 





Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 











LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 
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Mellowes Eclipse Patent Roof Glazing on the Man- 
chester Corporation Tram Depot at Fallowfield. 


HENEVER the architect 

specifies Mellowes “Eclipse” 

Patent Roof Glazing he 
does his client a good service, 
and ensures a thoroughly satis- 
factory job. 


The design of the Mellowes steel 
glazing bar secures the maximum 
efficiency in light - transmission 
with ample mechanical strength: 
the hydraulically-extruded lead 
casing eliminates paintwork and 
provides a permanen* protection 
against weather. 
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"ECLIPSE PATENT 


ROOF GLAZING 


MELLOWES & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 








MELLOWES 
SERVICE 


offers advantages that 
will be appreciated : — 
Quick Manufacture to 
exact requirements, due 
to our large resources 
in production. 

Prompt Delivery direct 
to site by our own 
Motor Transport. 
Experienced Agents in 
every town of 
importance. 
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Section of “ Eclipse” 
Patent Glazing Bar. 
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A Selected Subject .. es ee .. 12 00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—IV 12 n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Early Britain—-IV (Iron Age) a ~. 2 noon, i Hittite and Hebrew Collections oan .. 2 noon, 
Anglo-Saxon Period--1I ; ; p.m. The New Testament Period .. re ws 3 p.m. 
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Selected Pictures .. } Pm. WALLACE COLLECTION General Visit. 1.1. ltLL adam, NATIONAL GALLERY, 
* , 7 7 Tk ~ ” ” “* “* I2 noon, ” ” 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 Titian and Veronese . oe ~ os SE awe. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Greek and Roman Life—II . -» I2n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS oo ” : . . -» I2 noon, o , 
Greek and Roman Jewellery and Bronzes 12 noon French Painting—VI ae ae aa 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Between the Old Testament and the New 3 p.m 
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S.S. AVELONA Music Room and Lounge. Owners: The Blue Star Line (1920) Lid. 


Builders: Messrs. John Brown & Co., Glasgow 


Under the Direction (for the Blue Star Line) of Sir Charles Allom 


DECORATIONS anp FURNISHINGS THROUGHOUT 


BY 


Waring & Gillow 


Please address all inquiries to the Contract Department, 


iiss: 164-182 Oxford Street, London, W.1. ibis 
Museum 5000 Factories? LIVERPOOL, LANCASTER, and LONDON. Warison, London 
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Tour of Several Sections sda = ue 3 p.m. 
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Italian Sculpture : : vi 7 p.m. 
English Painting os ae - 7 p.m. ” me - 
Hogarth—Pre-Raphaelites =< .. Iram, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
” * x ah ..  T2 noon, - 9 

Some Master Painters ‘ ‘ .. II @.m,. NATIONAL GALLERY 

‘ 12 noon, 


Dutch Genre 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 














‘The National Gallery. 

The portrait by Francis Cotes, said to represent John Simpson 
of Esslington, Northumberland, which was one of the most 
striking features of the Holford Sale at Christie’s in May last, 
has now been placed on exhibition in Room XXVIII at the 
National Gallery. The portrait, it will be remembered, was 
purchased for the Gallery at the Holford Sale by the National Art 
Collections Fund, with the aid of an anonymous gift, and con- 
tributions from members of the Holford family and from Mr. 
C. M. Powell. It is fully signed, and dated 1765. 


Competition of Industrial Designs, 1928. 


A selection of the designs received in the above competition 
for prizes and scholarships offered by the Royal Society for the 
Kkncouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, the 
Empire Marketing Board and well-known manufacturers was 
recently exhibited, by kind permission of the Board of Governors, 
in the exhibition pavilion of the Imperiai Institute, South 
Kensington. The Exhibition included designs in architectural 





THE MATERIAL, MACHINERY, 


AND MEN FOR 


Marble work 
of Quality 





Architects possessing Caldwell ‘‘ Classifiles” should refer to Folder No. 4. 





decoration, a silver cup for the Swiney prize for jurisprudence ; 
textiles (carpets, lace, embroidery, silk fabrics, cretonnes, printed 
furnishings, and printed and woven dress goods); wallpaper ; 
furniture; panels for baby carriages; printing and book pro- 
duction ; pottery and glass; as well as designs for posters, show- 
cards, Christmas cards, calendars, bookmarks, and a_ booklet 
cover. It is interesting to note that several other important 
firms, as well as the Corporation of a well-known seaside resort, 
have expressed a wish to offer prizes for designs in connection 
with the 1929 competition. 

A bureau of information has been established at the Royal 
Society of Arts in connection with the competition, at which is 
kept the names and addresses of exhibitors who desire to obtain 
employment as designers. These lists are at the service of 
manufacturers who are desirous of communicating with them. 


A Forthcoming Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. 


An exhibition of black and white, and of colour work by 
members of the Institute will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
from October 1 to 11. Works are to be submitted not later than 
September 14. 
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THE NEW ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL 
WESTMINSTER 
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LONDON 





UNUSUAL . , 
RLECTRIC LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


The Lighting Pendants for 
the main portion of the Ex: 
hibition Hall were executed 
to the Architects’ designs 
by BEST &) LLOYD. 


A BROCHURE . 


giving details of this new 
and interesting electric 
lighting fixture will be 
supplied on application to 





DB 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK 





Swedish Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 193 


An exhibition will be opened in Stockholm in May 1930, and 
the preparatory work has already begun. The exhibition will 
be devoted to a representative display of Swedish art-industry, 
handicraft, domestic industries, and domestic architecture. The 
general plans for the exhibition have now been approved and a 
board of directors and an executive committee officially appointed 
by the Government. The Crown Prince of Sweden will act as 
honorary chairman. The chairman of the board and of the 
executive committee is the Lord Justice Joh. Hellner, formerly 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Commissary-General 
is Dr. Gregor Paulsson, the director of the Swedish Society of Arts 
and Crafts. The chief architect to the exhibition will be Mr. 
EK. G. Asplund. The building is being carefully planned to har- 
monize with the picturesque setting on the shore of Djurgaards- 
Brunnaviken, a beautiful bay in the immediate vicinity of Stock- 
holm, where it will be held. The exhibition will be divided into 
three main sections: domestic architecture; streets, gardens, 
and means of communication; and furnishing and _ interior 
decorating. Among the exhibits will be villas, apartments, 
summer and sports cottages, details of schools, hospitals, offices, 
architectural novelties, wall coverings of stone, wood, and 
ceramics, street and garden planning and lay-outs, interiors of 
entire modern homes, furniture, carpets, leather work, lighting 
fixtures, metal ornaments, household and ornamental glass, forged 
iron work, and many other similar articles. 

The exhibition is intended to show, in the most representative 
‘ manner possible, the finest products of Sweden in connection 
with the building, decorating, furnishing, and surroundings of 
the home. 


l'raining in ‘* Decoration.’ 

‘“ Decoration ” has for many years formed part of the course 
of training in architecture provided at the Bartlett School in the 
University of London; it has also been effectively taught and 
practised at the “ Slade ’’ which also forms part of University 
College. 
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The Incorporated Institute of British Decorators have founded, 
in the first instance for three years, a Lectureship in Decoration 
in the Bartlett School of Architecture for the purpose of im- 


proving and extending the training in decoration. Mr. H. 
Warren Wilson, A.R.C.A., has been appointed to it. He will 
assist in the teaching of decoration to architectural students ; 
he will also, under the Professor of Architecture, be responsible 
for a new Division of Decoration. A full-time Certificate Course 
occupying three sessions has been instituted for those who wish 
to make the practice of decoration their calling in life. The 
course will include Construction, Historic Ornament and the 
Orders of Architecture, Design and Principles of Ornament, 
Chemistry of Painters’ Materials, Drawing and Anatomy, Heraldry 
and Lettering, History of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, 
Figure Composition and the various methods of Mural Painting. 

Associated in the work with Professor Richardson and Mr. 
Warren Wilson there will be Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. Corfiato, 
and the rest of the staff of the Bartlett School; the co-operation 
of the Slade School under Professor Tonks is secured, and there 
are also available the resources of the departments of Archeology 
(Professor Ernest Gardner) and of Egyptology (Professor Sir 
Flinders Petrie). 

A pamphlet describing the whole scheme may be had from 
the Secretary of University College, London. 


~¢ ° 5) 
Fighteenth-century King’s Lynn. 
/ / 

At the recent exhibition of antiques held at Olympia, was a 
very fine panelled interior taken from a house in King’s Lynn. 
It is a delightful specimen of eighteenth-century work, typical 
of many interiors in this fine old town, and unfortunately it is 
to be sent to America. A similar fate has befallen an exquisite 
carved chimneypiece from Stonegate House, once a_ private 
school where Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., received his early 
education. 

It is impossible to prevent these beautiful architectural details 
from leaving the country, but a record is being made by the 
collection of photographs, and the preparation of measured 


(Continued on page 1xx 








LONCHAMP (French Portland) has shown great 
resistance to the sooty and chemically-laden atmospheres 
which prevail in the manufacturing cities of Lille and 
Lyons—consequently it is the stone which London demands 
and is using in large and increasing quantities for many 
of its important buildings, churches, etc., amongst them 
being: King William Street House, City—Bryanston 
Court Residential Flats, W.—High-class Flats at Upper 
Brook Street and Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.— 
New Church of St. Alphage, Burnt Oak, Hendon, N.W.— 
Barclays Banks at Bromley (Kent), and North Harrow— 
Lloyds Bank at Slough, etc. etc. 








Among other high-class French Stones for which we are 
Sole Consignees are : 


SALAMANDRE (70,000 to 80,000 cubic feet now being 
supplied for the erection of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
W.) and PAVILLON, now being used for the exterior of 
the fine Catholic Church at Wanstead, E. 








Our Travertin stones—COMMANDERIE TRAVER- 
TIN and TRAVERTIN d’ARTIGES—are full of 
character. COMMANDERIE TRAVERTIN is now 
being employed for the exterior of The William Booth 
Memorial College Buildings, Denmark Hill, S.E. (Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, F.R.I.B.A.,R.A., Consulting Architect). 


SOLE CONSIGNEES for Great Britain and Ireland : 


GREENWAY & 








STONE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
STEVENAGE WHARF, STEVENAGE ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6. 


Telephone Number: Putney 1666. 


The great monolith columns (each 26 feet in length) in 
the facade of the magnificent Opera House, Paris, were 
extracted from the LONCHAMP Quarries, and after 
60 years’ exposure to the elements, these columns show 
no signs of decay. 


Of the several varieties of stone used in the construction 
of this Opera House, LONCHAMP is the only stone 
which has weathered satisfactorily. 


LONCHAMP (French Portland) is 
quality and cheaper than British Portland. 


superlative in 





SALAMANDRE and PAVILLON compete, 
dressed, with Artificial or Sham Stone. 

SALAMANDRE is the only stone which has success- 
fully resisted salt or sea air, as proven by twelfth-century 
Buildings and Churches situate on the Bay of Biscay 
coast. 





when 








Remember ! the stone is quarried in France and worked 
and carved in England. It is carried in British Bottoms, 
handled by British Dock Labour, and worked and carved 
by British Artisans ; 85 to go per cent. of its value when 
dressed and fixed complete in building directly benefits 
British Labour and Interests. 


LUDLOW _ LTD., 
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This task 


drawings, of the architectural features of King’s Lynn. 
has been commenced, and if any readers have measured drawings 
of houses or details of architectural interest, in or around King’s 
Lynn, it would save a duplication of labour if they would 


permit them to be reproduced. All communications respecting 
this matter should be sent to Mr. L. Edmund Walker, 3 Mount 
Street, King’s Lynn. We understand that in the event of 
the publication of any such measured drawings, a suitable 
acknowledgment would be made. 


An Exhibition of Antiques and Works 
of Art. 


The exhibition of antiques and works of art organized by the 
Daily Telegraph, and held at Olympia last month, was a great 
success from the sightseer’s point of view. Many of the stands 
were arranged as reproductions of period rooms; others had collec- 
tions of ornaments, pictures, and the like, which some of us 
remembered seeing in our grandmothers’ drawing-rooms, 
standing in corner cupboards, whatnots, and on occasional tables. 

Among the stands laid out as period rooms was that of Howard 
and Sons, who reproduced a room in the style of 1725. The room 
contained, amongst other furniture, a very fine Queen Anne 
boudoir bookcase, two Chippendale clocks, and a finely carved 
mantelpiece. This firm specializes in interior decoration work, 
although their name is perhaps most familiar as being the original 
patentees and manufacturers of parquet flooring. Their 
London showrooms in Berners Street are filled with rare and 
costly examples of the crafts. 

Needlework is always fascinating, and Bath Artcraft Limited 
devoted its exhibit mainly to a collection of needlework produced 
entirely by hand by girls employed in their needlework studio 
at Bath. There were beautiful designs worked on canvas 
suitable for many purposes—table covers, cushions, bedspreads, 
and so on. One very unusual form of needlework application 
was a mirror surround worked in wools. 

It is evident from the beauty of the work that the needlecraft 
workers of Bath have retained and enhanced the tradition they 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 





Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“‘DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
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have inherited for fine work, and that the same loving care with 
which our grandmothers worked is bestowed upon the needlework 
now being produced by their successors. In addition to needle- 
work, Bath Artcraft Limited exhibited reproduction oak 
panelling, furniture, and plasterwork, all characterized by that 
spirit, individuality of expression and fine craftsmanship, which 
have caused the work of the old masters to be so widely sought. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The Union Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 


The general contractors were Thaw and Campbell, and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following : 
Thaw and Campbell (demolition, excavation, foundations, 
dampcourses and stonework); Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. (asphalt); Melville Dundas and Whitson 
(reinforced concrete and fireproof floors and roof); Heworth 
Burn, Tate, Brown & Co. (stone); Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
(structural steelwork) ; Diespeker & Co., Ltd. (tiles and terrazzo 
work); Building and Insulating Material Co. (partitions) ; 
William Meikle and Son, Ltd. (glass); Pennycook Patent Glazing 
Co., Ltd. (patent glazing); Waterex Co., Ltd. (waterproofing 
materials); Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. (central heating and 
ventilation) ; William Kemp & Co., Ltd. (grates); Allan Kennedy, 
Stark & Co. (electric wiring); Russell & Co. (electric light 
fixtures); William Anderson, Ltd. (plumbing); Shanks & Co., 
Ltd. (sanitary fittings); The Crittall Manufacturing Co. (case- 
ments); Dictograph Telephones Ltd. (telephones); The Chat- 
wood Safe Co., Ltd. (fireproof doors); George Rome & Co. 
(Glasgow), Ltd. (plaster); Bromsgrove Guild Ltd., Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., and H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd. (metalwork) ; John 
Cochrane (joinery); Farmer and Brindley, Ltd. (marble); Wylie 
and Lochhead, Ltd. (hardwood finishings in banking hall and 
principal rooms, and rubber flooring); H. H. Martyn, Ltd. 
(woodcarving); Barr & Co. (vacuum cleaning plant); Rowan 
and Boden (linoleum floor coverings); C. T. Bowie Fisher & Co. 


(painter work) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts); Dykes Brothers 
(clocks). 

















Seeing French Gothic 


For those who know beforehand where 
they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster 
Bank can arrange for a customer to 
cash his own cheques abroad is an un- 
doubted attraction. Any local branch 
manager will be pleased to arrange 
with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and Bourges, and Auxerre, to cash 
a customer’s cheques within any pre- 
arranged limits, Nothing but a 
cheque-book need be carried, 
and the utmost conveni- 
ence and safety 


are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C 2 
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W.T. Lamb & Sons, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 
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(next Evening Standard). 


Telephone: Central 9091 (6 lines). 
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All colours, shades and textures made today 


built into panels for easy 
comparison: 














A PRACTICAL 

EDITION OF AN 
OLD-WORLD 
HEARTH 








When designing a country house—in the Tudor style, 
for instance—what about the fires ? They must obviously 
be in keeping and architecturally correct, but there are 
practical advantages to be considered—and perhaps 
expense. We offer Devon fires as a solution. Out of the 
130 designs (a number of them by prominent architects) 
you can hardly fail to find one to suit your purpose. 
Some are composed of Devon tiles, others of Devon 
briquettes and faience, again others of all three com- 
bined. There is scope too in the beautiful colourings— 
plain and mottled, over 350 colours in all, 

And the Devon tiles, and Devon briquettes (for all 
parts in contact with the fire) are not only more pleasing 
to look at than ordinary tiles, but being made of the 
finest Devon clay and having greater thickness and 
deeper frogs, are not liable to crack or come loose. 

The grates themselves have been placed first in official 
tests—they burn less coal than the ordinary grate, throw 
out a maximum heat into the room, and practically 
eliminate smoke. 

And a Devon is quickly and easily fixed, for these fires 
(in the majority of cases) are sent out already slabbed. 

The fire illustrated (No. H.2) costs £16 7s. 6d. retail 
(wood mantel extra). Others from £5 6s. Carriage paid. 

May we send you our fully illustrated catalogue? It 
should prove useful for purposes of reference. 


THE 


DEVON FIRE 


CANDY & CO LTD (Dept “N’”’) 
DEVON HOUSE BERNERS ST OXFORD ST LONDON W1 
Works: Heathfield Newton Abbot Devon 
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THE 


“Now Thus.”’ 


A very interesting volume, for private circulation, has just been 
published by Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, Ltd. It deals with 
St. Helens and the window-glass-making industry during the last 
hundred years. The opening chapter mentions incidents relating 
to the Pilkington family before they were connected with glass- 
making, and it tells how, according to tradition, they came 
to have their crest and motto. It seems that one Leonard 
Pilkington, Lord of Pilkington Tower, held a command under 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings, and during the pursuit follow- 
ing his death Leonard Pilkington disguised himself as a mower 
and so escaped from the enemy. To commemorate the event 
to which he owed his life, he took for his crest a mower and 
scythe, with the motto, “Now thus—now thus,” intending 
thereby to indicate the rapid change from a man of arms to a 
man of peace. This motto provides the book with an 
appropriate title. 

Old St. Helens forms the subject of a chapter from an historical 
aspect before its coal and canal brought the original glass works 
to Ravenhead, and other industries to the town. 

The British Cast Plate Glass Company established their works 
at Ravenhead in 1773 and their method of manufacture was 
a great innovation, since they made plate glass by casting and 
rolling it after the French method. Before the establishment 
of these works plate made in England had been blown 
and not cast. In 1780 other industries were attracted to 
St. Helens by the abundant coal supplies and the canal. 
A smelting works was built at Greenbank by Messrs. Hughes 
Williams & Co., and an iron foundry was established as early 
1798 by Messrs. Lee, Watson & Co. In 1826, St. Helens 
was becoming a place of importance, although it had no rail- 
way, no gas, no public water supply, no town hall. It was in this 
year that the name of Pilkington came to be associated with the 
glass-making industry, and the manufacture of Crown window- 
glass was carried on by the St. Helens Crown Glass Company. 

Some years later each of the original founders introduced two 


Thus—Now 


glass 


as 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


sons into the business, which became Pilkington Brothers, and 
in the course of time the sons of these four partners became 
workers and directors of the firm’s activities. 

Other chapters deal with sheet glass, the chemical industry, 
the continued growth of St. Helens, and take the reader 
through the various stages of the firm’s progress and of the 
generations of the Pilkington family until the present day, 
when there are eight active directors, five of them bearing 
the family name. 

Today this famous firm owns three large glass works in St. 
Helens, in addition to collieries and a brick works; works at 
Doncaster and Maubeuge, and depots or representatives in many 
parts of the world. Its employees number over 13,000, and their 
welfare is a matter of special interest to the directors. There 
are available for their use surgeries, dental clinics, recreation 
clubs, and the like. 

A feature of the book is the appendix of reminiscences of an 
‘old glassmaker,’’ who commenced work at the glass works in 
1844, which at that time consisted of two Crown houses, one 
sheet house, and about thirty-nine men for the manufacture of 
Crown glass and twenty men for sheet glass. He mentions, 
among other things, that “the nearest point from which 
a railway could be seen was St. Helens Junction, where the 
Liverpool and Manchester train passed. The guard sat on top of 
the front coach in a kind of armchair arrangement. All the goods 
coming into the town by rail were received in the works yard, where 
you would see the grocers’ carts, etc., taking their loads away.”’ 

The book concludes with the roll of honour of 440 employees 
who fell on active service during the Great War. 


‘ 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: DIVISION OF DECORATION. 
The Division of Decoration has been instituted in 
the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. MR. H. 
WILSON has been appointed Lecturer in Decoration. 
The prospectus, giving particulars of the Course leading to the Certificate 
in Decoration, is now ready. C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 658 
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PRESERVE FOR YEARS 





NOT MONTHS 


You don’t have to be continually renewing PresOtim as you do other wood preservatives. 
PresOtim is the Super Wood Preservative specially made to give longer preservation. 
Its extraordinary powers of penetration enable it to get right down to the heart of the 


wood and to preserve from within 


PresOtim preserves for years—not months. 


It is a sure preventive against dry rot, 


damp rot, fungus, white ants and all ills to which wood is subject. 
Besides being the most efficient wood preservative yet made it is also an extremely 
attractive form of decoration, for it is made in a wide range of colours—fast colours—for 


indoors and out. 


It preserves as it decorates. 


PresOtim can be waxed, French-polished or varnished with charming effect, and it brings 
out the natural beauty of the grain in the wood. 


PresOtim is cheaper than paint, lasts longer and iooks nicer. 


Write to us for colour chart and price list. 


Give it a trial now. 


PRESOTIM 


suPER 
THE © OOD 


The Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal Co., Ltd. (By-Product Dept.), Cardiff. < 
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